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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

AS we have said elsewhere at some length, we regard the reciprocity 
4 treaty with Mexico as finally disposed of by the vote of the Senate 
in which it came one short of a two-thirds majority. It is true that a 
convention has been signed by the President and the Mexican Minister 
for the extension of the time for ratification till the 20th of May. It is 
also true that a motion to reconsider was made by one of the majority, 
who changed his vote for that purpose. But the Senate shows no dis- 
position to resume the discussion, and we see no prospect that such a 
change in the vote will take place as will render ratification possible. 

The friends of the treaty, or at least some of them, ascribe its defeat 
to the absence of General GRANT, whose injury has prevented his being 
in Washington at any time since the holidays. We incline to think that 
General GRANT'S connection with the treaty has been anything but 
favorable to its success. We entertain a high regard for our greatest 
soldier, and we shall always avoid any expression of feeling or opinion 


which we would have to regret, if he were taken from us. But there are 


two relations in which he does not command the enthusiastic esteem of 


the majority of his countrymen. One is as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, the other as a promoter of Mexican railroads. It is, of course, 
perfectly proper for him to engage in such enterprises, and we are not 
aware of his having done anything unworthy of himself in this direc- 
tion, and it is due to him to say that the only Mexican railroad in which 
he is interested is one which lies entirely to the south of the capital, and 
which would derive no benefit from an increase of commerce between 
Mexico and the United States. But there is a very natural feeling that 
enterprises in which a man of his public weight has engaged need special 
watching that they may not receive undue favors. 

Mr. VAN Wyck made a very sensible proposal after the vote by 
which the treaty failed to secure ratification. He moved that all further 
debate on the subject be held in public session, and not with closed 
doors as heretofore. With this view the majority of the Senate do not 
agree. They cling to the old privilege of holding secret executive ses- 
sions as a kind of Senatorial prerogative. When the matters in debate 
are nice diplomatic relations in which the people have no more than a 
remote interest, secrecy of debate is not objectionable. But on a ques- 
tion of the ratification of a treaty which alters thg national laws in re- 
gard to the duties on foreign imports, the public has a right to know what 
are the reasons for which such changes are either proposed or resisted. 
As well might both branches of Congress conduct in secret their debates 
On the tariff. 


THE disagreement between the two wings of the Democratic ma- 


jority in the House on the subject of tariff has increased rather than di- 


minished as the new year has advanced. Mr. FORAN of Cleveland pre- 
sents himself as a zealous supporter of Mr. RANDALL'S resistance to the 
radical policy of tariff reform proposed by Mr. Morrison. He declares 
that the Committee of Ways and Means as at present constituted cannot 
report a tariff bill which will pass either house of Congress, as there are 
at least forty Democratic Representatives who will vote with the Republi- 
cans on this issue. Mr. FORAN represents a large and increasing ele- 
ment in the Irish membership of the Democratic party who have come 
to see the true reason for the depression of every interest in their native 
country, and who do not mean to do its oppressors the service of placing 
America in a similar position. They want no “ British Free Trade’’ for 
the country of their adoption. So powerful has the resistance to Mr. 
Morrison's policy become within his own party, that there are rumors 
of a plan to report a tariff bill, and then to make it the order of the day 
for next December ; that is, after the Presidential election. The wish in 
this case may be the father to the thought, for this line of action would 
suit a great many Democrats exactly. But no Congress could dare to 
shirk after such a fashion as this an issue which its majority have made 


so publicly. 
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THE Senate has passed again the bill of last session to regulate the 
counting of the vote for President and Vice-President, and that without 
debate or party division. As this is the only session of Congress before 
the election of 1884, it is the only opportunity to secure the passage of a 
bill which shall contemplate the possibility of a disputed election in a 
calmly anticipatory way. When Congress meets next, the election will 
be over, and if it should be close a dispute may take such a shapeas may 
suggest partisan action. The next session will not be able to approach 
the subject in a judicial frame of mind, unless (whick is not likely,) the 
popular decision should be unmistakable in November next. There 
therefore is the most urgent reason for immediate action, and the fact 
that each party has a majority in one branch of Congress seems to fur- 
nish the opportunity for passing a bill which ought to be unobjectionable 
to both. The Senate’s measure is such a bill, and the House will take a 
serious responsibility, if it fail to pass it. 


On motion of Mr. ANTHONY, the Senate has instructed the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs to report upon the discriminations made by foreign 
countries against American products. It is understood that this is the 
first step to a bill which shall retaliate upon France and Germany for 
their exclusion of American meats. 

We again express our hope that this will not be the first step taken. 
We owe it to these European countries to establish such a system of Gov- 
ernmental inspection as shall give them full assurance of the wholesome- 
ness of our exports of food. Until this is done, we have no right to as- 
sume that the plea of precaution for the health of their people is not vera- 
cious. And, indeed, in our own country there is no such unanimity as 
to the quality of our exports as the advocates of retaliation assume. 
Even on the floor of the Senate there was an expression of opinion as to 
the unwholesomeness of Chicago pork that had been sent abroad, which 
will strengthen the feeling in favor of its exclusion from France and Ger- 
many. The /#ter-Ocean of Denver says: ‘‘ Packers ship the pork 
green, to curein transit. It reaches England with parts in bad condition, 
and this gives color to the reports of diseased meat.’’ And it is to be re- 
membered that M. PAUL Bert, who staked his scientific repute on the 
justice of excluding American pork, is a high authority on such subjects. 
He may be wrong, and we believe he is. But the fact that he has taken 
this position renders it unwarrantable for us to assume that the French 
Corps Legislatif were acting in the interest of their own producers of 
pork in voting for exclusion. 


In the House, the Fitz-John Porter case has occupied a large share of 
attention, the bill for his relief which the Senate passed last year having 
been reported with a favorable recommendation. As this case has been 
pressed with the persistence which generally is crowned with success, 
and as this bill or something like it seems likely to become a law, we 
should prefer to have the work done by a Democratic rather than a Re- 
publican House of Representatives. The men whose decision degraded 
General PorRTER from his rank in the army are nearly all ‘gone to the 
majority.’ The tribunal which found him guilty never can meet again 
in this world, and no other tribunal can be created with equal opportuni- 
ties for judging of the facts in dispute. In the world’s judgment, there- 
fore, their decision never can be reversed; and if there is to be a techni- 
cal reversal of it by all means let it come from a House controlled by 
the party which was arrayed against LINCOLN, STANTON, HOLT, GAR- 
FIELD and Cox. It will be so much the more worthless for any other 
purpose than to secure General PORTER those arrears of pay to which 
this technical acquittal will entitle him. It never will remove from him 
the stigma of expulsion from the army in the hour of his country’s sorest 
need, and that for the offence of allowing his personal dislike of his com- 
mander-in-chief to come between him and the discharge of his plain 


duty as a soldier. 


Tue House of Representatives has done well to pass Mr. HOLMAN'S 
resolution instructing the Committee on Railroads to report a bill forfeiting 
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lands granted to railroads on terms which have not been complied 
with. Such a bill will cover an area of territory comprehending many 
millions of acres, and probably will be a signal for the discontinuance of 
the policy of railroad grants, begun in 1850 by the Democrats under the 
leadership of Senator DouGLass. Since that time, we have given five 
times the area of the British Islands to American railroads, or to Ameri- 
can States for the construction of railroads. In multitudes of cases the 
proposed roads have never been built; in others they have been begun, 
but abandoned after proceeding a short distance. In others still the rail- 
roads have been built, but not within the time specified in the grant ; and 
yet they have been allowed to take up their lands. In others their claims 
to public lands have been used to obstruct private settlers, and to keep 
considerable areas closed from settlement. The bill proposed will put a 
period to all these abuses, and will enabie the national Government to 
make a new departure in the whole matter. It should be followed, how- 
ever, bya bill repealing the Pre-emption Laws and amending the Home- 
stead Laws in the interests of doa fide settlers. 


THE bill to establish a Territorial Government in Alaska was reported 
early in the session and has been under discussion in the House. The 
only obstacle to its passage seems to be found in the fact that it appro- 
priates a small sum of public money for the education of the Indians and 
Esquimaux, less than sixty thousand in number, who constitute the abo- 
riginal population. The Russian Government spent a respectable sum 
in the maintenance of schools, especially among the Aleuts, and also 
made provision for the periodical vaccination of the natives, as the 
ravages of small-pox are more desolating in these northern latitudes 
than anywhere else. Since the country was transferred to the enlightened 
American nation, which, of course, surpasses the effete despotisms of 
Europe in its belief in education, the schools have been closed and the 
small-pox has been left free to scourge the country at its pleasure. The 
fact seems to be that the opponents of the distribution of the surplus in 
the House are afraid to take even the smallest step that may be quoted 
as a precedent for using the excess of national revenue for wise local 
purposes. They may avoid doing so in the present case by handing 
over to the new Territorial Government so much of the handsome 
revenue we draw from Alaska as is in excess of a reasonable interest on 
the purchase-money we paid to Russia. This will be ample for the 
maintenance of a Territorial school-system, and perhaps for the vaccina- 
tion of the people. It even may enable the Government to save from 
starvation some of the tribes we are dooming to this slow and _ painful 
death by our rapid and wholesale destruction of the seals. 


THE bill introduced into the House of Representatives by Mr. GorF 

of West Virginia on the 8th inst., ‘‘to appropriate a portion of the surplus 
revenue of the United States among the several States and Territories,” 
provides that on and after July Ist, 1884,— 
“ whenever the ordinary revenue of the United States for any fiscal year shall 
exceed the ordinary expenses of the Government, there shall be appropriated 
annually out of said surplus revenue fifty million dollars, should said surplus 
amount to that sum, and should the surplus be less than said sum then the entire 
surplus shall be appropriated, for the purpose of diminishing the burden of direct 
taxation in the several States and Territories. 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to annually apportion said 
sum so appropriated among the several States and Territories, on the basis of 
representation and direct taxation, as provided by the Constitution of the United 
States, Article I., Section 3, and the Fourteenth Amendment, Section 1, as ascer- 
tained by the last census, to be applied by the Legislatures of the several States 
and Territories to the purpose mentioned in the first section of this act.” 

The third section provides for the payment of the money on the first 
days of January and July in each year, to such officer as shall be desizg- 
nated by the several States and Territories. . 


Mr. S.S.Cox has done well to carry through the House a bill for the 
repeal of the “iron-clad oath.” Itwas a mistake for the Republicans not 
to have abolished this oath when they admitted to the House members 
who were unable to take it. And the mistake was repeated when later 
Houses controlled by Republican majorities allowed it to continue in ex- 
istence year after year. For many years past it has been of no practical 
significance, being taken only by those members of the House who were 
not engaged in the Rebellion, while others were admitted by a milder af- 
firmation of their loyalty in the present and future tense. 





It is asked by Zhe 7imes of New York whether Congress means to 
continue the tariff on pictures, after its repeal has been asked by Ameri- 
can artists generally. We do not see any clear evidence of this unan- 
imity on the part of American artists. It is chiefly those of our artists 
who are resident abroad, and who are made socially uncomfortable by 
the discrimination in favor of their works at our ports of entry, who are 
clamorous for repeal. And these gentlemen are far from proposing that 
our Government shall adopt a passive policy toward American art, such 
as logical Free Traders would favor. On the contrary, they ask as a sub- 
stitute for discrimination a large outlay of the public money in the estab- 
lishment of national academies of design, on the same plan and scale as 
those which exist in Europe. Until the country is ready to take this step, 
and so long as American artists at home suffer from the competition of 
European rivals to the extent described by 7he 7imes itself a year or so 
ago, we should prefer to have the duty continued. If any change is to be 
made, it should be to extend the duty to all pictures and sculptures made 
abroad. This would relieve artists resident in France or Italy of the so- 
cial embarrassment which annoys them at present. Nor would it be un- 
fair to them, as they are profiting by those Governmental outlays for the 
promotion of art which are not enjoyed by our artists at home. 


ACCORDING to a report from the Treasury Department, the bill passed 
by the last Congress for the exclusion of trashy tea by a system of in- 
spection has worked exceedingly well, but the system needs to be ex- 
tended. Inspectors have been established at those ports of entry through 
which tea has been used to come in, and, of course, not at the others. 
As a consequence, those other ports have been sought by dealers who wish 
to continue the importation of such trash as every European country 
takes care to exclude. The Treasury now proposes that the inspectors 
shall have jurisdiction over teas imported by ports in which the business 
is not large enough to justify the appointment of an inspector. In this 
way, without any great delay, proper safeguards may be secured to 
prevent the importation of rubbish into the country at any point. But is 
it quite consistent that we should be so careful with regard to the import 
of tea, and yet resent so bitterly the action of France and Germany to 
protect their people against the importation of what is a great deal worse 
than mere rubbish? 


THE total of our exports of breadstuffs for the calender year 1883 does 
not make a bad showing, compared with that of 1882, notwithstanding 
the serious falling off, during the closing months of the year, in the 
outgo of wheat. The value of exported breadstuffs of all kinds in 1882 
was 182% millions of dollars ($182,678,865), and in 1882 172% millions 
($172,692,180), a decrease of almost precisely ten millions. But the 
whole of this loss and much more—for there was a great increase in corn 
and a small one in the other grains,—was made by wheat. In 1882, we 
sold 123% million dollars’ worth of wheat, while in 1883 we sold but 
77% millions’ worth. On the other hand, our sales of corn rose from 
11% million dollars in 1882 to 39 millions in 1883; and there was 
an increase in barley, oats, rye, and wheat flour. Had not prices 
of wheat been held up in our markets by excessive estimates of our 
control over the markets of Eastern Europe, and a failure to measure 
correctly the competition which we must now encounter there from In- 
dia and Australia, we should have sent forward our surplus at such a 
rate during the last four months of the year as to make our total sales 
considerably above those of 1882. 


THE most distressing and most serious of recent marine disasters has 
been the wreck of the City of Columbus, a passenger and freight steamer 
plying between Boston and Savannah, which was wrecked before day- 
light on Friday morning, on a reef near Gay Head Lighthouse, at the 
western extremity of the island of Martha’s Vineyard. The steamer 
was bound South. She had one hundred and twenty-six persons aboard, 
of whom eighty-one were passengers and forty-five were the crew; and 
of these numbers just one hundred were lost, this melancholy list includ- 
ing seventy-one of the passengers and twenty-nine of the officers and 
crew. Not any of the women or children were saved, and many of those 
who are dead were the less robust of the men, who perished by exposure. 
The weight of the blow falls on the city of Boston and its neighborhood, 
most of the passengers being from there and on their way southward to 
Savannah and Florida. 

As to the responsibility for the disaster, it is plain it should be fixed 
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somewhere. That it should have occurred at all, is as entirely inexcus- 
able as a collision on arailroad. The night was clear, the locality well 
marked and well lighted, and the proper course for the steamer was per- 
fectly familiar to the officers on board. Nevertheless, the ship during the 
absence of the captain from the deck, and while she was in charge of the 
second mate, went out of her course and on the wrong side of the buoy 
that plainly indicated the safe channel. The official investigation that 
must be made should show clearly who is to blame. Meanwhile, it must 
be said that the officers and men of the United States revenue cutter 
Dexter which went to the rescue, the lighthouse men on Gay Head, and 
the mixed population, half Indian, half white, of fishermen and whalers 
who live there, all behaved with great courage and great humanity, and 
the descriptions of their efforts to save the unfortunate people on the 
ship present a touching contrast to the horrors of the wreck itself. 


In the New York House of Representatives, the Republican majority 
have pissed a bill to create a commission to investigate the subject of 
prison labor, and to report a measure for its regulation. This shows 
that the Legislature is not disposed to ignore the vote against the con- 
tract system cast by a majority of the voters of that State at the last 
election. It also seems to show that the majority are not clear as to the 
course to be taken in the solution of this somewhat difficult problem. 
The best use the commission can make of their opportunity is to investi- 
gate fully the system of prison discipline and prison labor introduced by 
SIR WALTER CROFTON into the Irish prisons. A part of that system 
has been tried in one prison of the State with satisfactory success ; but, 
while it has been tried with good results in Continental countries, no 
American community has adopted it in its entirety. As the prisoners in 
its second stage are transferred to an encampment in an open plain, its 
adoption would in so far solve the labor question as to enable the prisons 
to produce sufficient food for all the criminals under sentence, instead of 
employing them during this stage in work whose results would be thrown 
upon the market. 


Two members of Congress have been elected during the week. In 
the Third Massachusetts District, Mr. ROCKWELL succeeds Mr. ROBIN- 
son, who has become Governor of the State. In Maryland, a union of 
the more independent Democrats with the Republicans sends Judge 
WILSON to the United States Senate, to the great disgust of the Demo- 
cratic ‘‘ring,’’ which was holding back to secure the return of a “dark 
horse’’ of its own way of thinking. In Kentucky, the contest in the 
Legislature for the Senatorship at this writing is still undecided, with 
chances in favor of Mr. WILLIAMS, whose election would be of as ill 
omen to the cause of Civil Service Reform as was that of Mr. PAYNE in 
Ohio. Mr. PAYNE confirms the impressions which attended his election 
by publicly comparing the Reform to an attempt to cleanse the Augean 
stables with a tooth-brush. 7 


SEVERAL important changes have occurred in the Philadelphia polit- 
ical situation. Mr. PIERIE, the Republican candidate for Receiver of 
Taxes, and the weakest on the ticket, has withdrawn, and Mr. HuNTER, 
for whose renomination there was a general demand, has been regularly 
named by the reassembled convention. This strengthens the ticket 
generally, though it does not really increase Mr. SMITH's claims on 
public support for the Mayoralty. 

The death on Monday of Mr. JEFFRIES (Rep.), who was elected 
Controller in November over Mr. PAGE (Dem.), has caused deep and 
general regret, and creates a vacancy again for the Governor to fill. The 
first thought has been that Mr. PAGE would again be selected, but this 
appears uncertain. Really, the Governor should appoint a Republican, 
since this was the declared preference of the people two months ago, 
when they chose Mr. JEFFRIES. 


Mr. CARLISLE and Mr. Morrison visited Philadelphia a week ago, 
according to programme, and were entertained by Mr. RANDALL's politi- 
cal club. What the net result of this performance was, remains an open 
question not unattended with some elements of the comic; the supposed 
opportunity to favorably affect the two gentlemen on the tariff question 
was apparently only utilized by offering them abundant victuals and 
drink. No speeches were ventured on, nobody discussed ‘‘controverted 
questions,”’ and the whole affair was an amusing dumb-show. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR has achieved a high degree of success in the se- 
lections which he has made for judicial places. Another vacancy of this 





sort is now presented to him in Delaware by the death of Judge Brap- 
FORD, of the district bench, and it is to be hoped that in the choice there 
the President may maintain his good record. The overwhelming en- 
dorsement by the bar of the State of so capable and so reputable a 
lawyer as Mr. W. C. SPRUANCE is an encouraging sign that there will be 
no failure of duty in the action from the Delaware end of the line. 


A CHICAGO JUDGE has rendered a decision which may tend to restrict 
the facility with which divorces are obtained in that city. He rules that 
a woman cannot acquire a legal residence in any place, in the sense re- 
quired by the law, unless it be at the same time the residence of her hus- 
band. This is no more than an application of the old rule of interna- 
tional law that a wife shares the domicile of her husband. It will make 
it impossible for women from other States to get divorces in Chicago, but 
it will present no difficulty to men who come to Chicago on the same 
errand. This, of course, will be denounced in some quarters as an in- 
stance of that subjection in which the weaker sex have been held by their 
masters. But most people will rejoice at any ruling which may help to 
put a check to the easy dissolution of the marriage-tie in our Western 
States. 

An agitation is growing for the establishment of a national law to 
regulate marriages, if not divorces, throughout the country uniformly. 
We agree with 7he Evening Post that the shortest and best way to this 
end is an amendment of the national Constitution so as to place the sub- 
ject under the jurisdiction of Congress. As the Constitution now stands, 
the States can come to no agreement with each other on this or any other 
subject; and even if they could it might be broken up by the withdrawal 
of some of them for reasons of far less weight than the national necessity 
which suggested the agreement. But a Constitutional amendment, if 
adopted by three-fourths of the State Legislatures, would bind not only 
those three-fourths but all the rest to uniformity of practice. 


THE news from South America is far from being satisfactory. The 
Government of General IGLESIAS has not succeeded in restoring tran- 
quillity to Peru. The elements of disorder which were set loose during 
the disastrous war with Chili are still powerful if not dominant through- 
out the country, and every mail brings news of lawless outrages com- 
mitted by armed forces upon entire communities. 

In Bolivia, the ally of Peru in the war and its associate in defeat, the 
financial system seems to have broken down in the effort to pay off the 
war indemnity demanded by Chili. The Government has demanded 
forced loans of the merchants, and has thrown many into prison because 
of their refusal. This is not an unusual incident in South American 
history, but it is not promising for the peaceful commercial and indus- 
trial development of the country. 


THE fact that Colonel GoRDON of Chinese fame has set out for the 
Soudan, to see what can be done for the restoration of that country to 
order and for the suppression of EL MAupt1’s rebellion, seems to inspire 
many Englishmen with fresh confidence as regards the future of Egypt. — It 
is true that Colonel GORDON has succeeded in doing some wonderful things 
in his time, such as the suppression of the TAE-PING rebellion in China. 
But it is also true that to him is due very much of the power of the up- 
rising in the Soudan. It was his comparatively successful efforts for the 
repression of the slave trade in that country that converted EL MAHDI 
himself from a slave-dealer into a religious prophet. The presence of 
Colonel GORDON in the country, therefore, is not likely to diminish the irri- 
tation which finds expression in revolt. Nor is even this Scotchman 
equal to the task of putting down a rebellion without the support of either 
a people or a Government worthy of the name. 


THE change of political fortunes in Spain restores Sefior CANOVAS 
DEL CASTILLO and the Conservatives to the command of the Govern- 
ment. The Liberals of the (orfes were so hopelessly divided into war- 
ring factions that to construct them into a Government was like trying to 
make a rope out of sand. The new Ministry come into power with the 
distinct warning that their continuance will be proportional to the liber- 
ality of their policy in reforming the government of Spain into some con- 
formity with the ideas of modern Europe. In the matter of religious in- 
tolerance they scarcely can do worse and certainly will be more honest 
than their Liberal predecessors. In fiscal policy they will carry out the 
ideas of the eminent statesman who stands at their head. Healways has 
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been a consistent Protectionist, and has opposed to the utmost the treaties 
of reciprocity by which that system has been weakened in Spain. 


Tue Chinese ultimatum in the Tonquin matter is a threat of war, in 
case the French attack the fortress of Bac-Ninh. This threat seems to 
have inspired the despatch which orders the French admiral to make no 
advance on that fortress until further orders. For the first time 
eral months, it may be said that war and negotiations have both ceased ; 
for we hear of no further conferences between the Marquis. TSENG and 
the French Administration. When next the Frenchmove, it will be with 
the knowledge that their movement must bring down upon them the 
whole armed force of the Chinese Empire. 

The temper of the Chinese shows itself in the letter which the Mar- 
quis wrote to a German paper, and which he cannot have been much 


in sev- 


surprised to see in print in its columns. Speaking of the proposed de- 
mand of an indemnity for the resistance China has offered to France's 
progress in Tonquin, he said that China did not believe herself as yet on 
the road to Sedan. 
by the Germans and has been made a matter of diplomatic protest by 
the French. 
bassadors by the comity of nations. 


This hit at their rivals across the line was relished 
But it is within the limits of free speech conceded to am- 


[See ** News Summary,” page 254. | 


PROTECTION AND DEPRESSION. //1. 
N our last article we gave some reasons for doubting the truth of the 


assumption that our commercial position is so much worse than that 


of countries whose figures of exports and of 
We showed that our commerce is judged by 
standard when it is said that we fall behind any other country in the ex- 
We thus « 


into question the whole train of reasoning by which our industrial depres- 


imports exceed our own. 


a merely conventional 
tent or the importance of our commercial transactions. illed 


sion is traced to a want of commerce, and its removal proposed through 
an extension of our commercial relations with other countri 





But it may be worth while to assume that a larger foreign commerce 
is necessary to our industrial welfare, and to inquire into the means by 
which this is to be secured. Statesmen like Mr. MCDONALD seem to as- 
sume that simple cheapness of production will bring us customers and 
purchasers from all quarters of the world. ‘Their notions of international 


commerce seem to be derived from their observation of the competition 


of stores located in the same city or villa of two stores 


They see that 


so situated the one which sells cotton sheetings a cent a yard cheaper 


, ; 
place and will get the 


y to the largest operations 


than its competitor will attract the matrons of the 


business. They infer that the same rules appl 


of trade equally with the smallest; and in this assumption they have thx 
support of a great number of theoretical writers, who have not looked i 


the actual workings of commerce on a large scale 





and between distz 


points. But as a matter of fact cheapness is no such dominant principle 


TY 


In international commerce as supposed. ‘There are other elements which 
enter into the problem equally, and which make it much more complex. 
J. The prior possession of the market by a competitor is felt, even in 


] 


trade at home, as a serious obstacle by those who de to extend an old 


trade or begin a new one. There are establishments in every great city 
that trade for a long time on a past reputation for the excellency or the 
cheapness of their wares, and that retain custom long 


the 


after they have 
] } first 


ceased the close attention to public’s wants by which they 
They have managed to make themselves the fashion or to 


acquired it. 
create family traditions in their favor; and people still run to them, just 


as people used to goto Europe by the Cunard line of steamships long 


t's 
after the other lines had come to furnish much better accommodations at 


the same cost. Equally or even more powerful is the force of habit or 


l 
trade. It 
cause the more enterprising firms can compete for the trade of their own 


tradition in the matter of international is more forcible, be- 


prices 


city or town by advertisement, and thus challenge a comparison of 
with their long-established neighbors. Advertisin 
by whose aid things tind their level and the public is saved from the im 


is the great equalizer, 


or 
5 


positions of established tradition. but in international trade there is no 
advertising, or as good as none. The only approach to it is in the great 
international exhibitions, which after all reach but a small part of those 
whom the manufacturer wishes to influence, and those mostly his own 
countrymen, These exhibitions are rather national than international, 


as everyone saw in this city in 1876. Besides this, there are no ways 
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and means of reaching the foreign consumer by advertising in his own 
newspapers, except in such countries as the British colonies. It is only 
in the North of Europe, in its colonies, and in the United States, that 
such a degree of mutual confidence has been reached as makes it worth 
while to advertise at all. 
sumed that there is no more reluctance to lie than to tell the truth, 
nobody gives any heed to such announcements, and therefore it is not 
It is in just such a moral 
condition that we find most of the countries to which we would turn for an 


In communities like Italy, in which it is as- 


worth while to waste printer’s ink on them. 


extension of our markets. To secure any attention to our wares, we would 
have to make large and unremunerative outlays in their export and ex- 
hibition to those countries; and we would have every reason to be satis- 
fied, if after years of this outlay we began to do a remunerative business 
on even a small scale. 

Of course, if we had been the first in the field, the case would be 
different. But we must expect to be heavily amerced for allowing our 


rivals to get the precedence. Howstrong the English grasp of a foreign 


market is, may be seen from some chapters in our own business history. 
The American inventor of the process by which carpenters’ screws are 
made by machinery found the markets of his own country closed against 
him by the Birmingham dealers. The arrangements between the Eng- 
lish manufacturers and the American hardware trade were so complex 
that only an expert could tell at what net price the goods were furnished 
and what were the profits on the sale. At any rate, the terms were so fa- 
vorable to the importers and distributors that they resisted all attempts 
to disturb their arrangement. They would not put the new screws on 
their lists to compete with those made by hand. The inventor found 


himself forced to apply directly to the consumers. He sent a small 
package of his screws to every carpenter in the country whose address 
he could get, and with it a statement of the prices at which they could be 
furnished. By this means he forced the trade to give him a chance to 
compete with their English friends and patrons. Not unlike this was the 


Am 


hooks by machinery. 


experience of the rican who invented a process for making _fish- 


ihe New York dealers told him that his hooks 
He 


with their suggestions, but without avail, as 


would never do,—that they were defective in this or that particular. 


changed them in conformity 


they stilltold him the foreign article was the better. 


He then procured 


through a friend tity of their imported fish-hooks, and filled his 





ey were again returned to him with the intimation 


boxes with these. Tl 


; would never sell, much less catch fish! 


If these things 
en tree, what shall be done in the dry? 


that suc 


be done in th If our own 


inventors in our own markets are 


met by this insolent exclusiveness on 


the part of the foreigners and others who control so much of our whole 


sale trade in foreign interests, what may be expected at Valparaiso or 


Yokoha 
» of a foreign demand for 


Il. But even the existent our goods gives us 


no security it we will be able to avail ourselves of it. In the absence 
of an efficient protection for trade-marks, every article of American make 
can be counterfeited by European producers, and will be so as fast 
as it is found profitable to do so. Our honest cottons are in especial 


e people are tired of Manchester “ 


i 


cheap and 
Yet this market is stolen 
heap and nasties "’ with the 


that will wash 


sy trick of marking thos« 


American trade-marks ; and in this way our reputation for honest work, 


our market, is taken from us. In the 
very brand 


as W ell as 


same way Birmingham 


s imitating « ind make of American hardware that makes 


itself a general reputation. This will go on until we cease to send out 
goods abroad in foreign ships, and cease to leave our foreign trade in the 


hands of foreigners. But the: 1ings will not cease until we create a 
merchant marine of our own, and use it to secure direct access to every 
the Old and New Worid. We need not enter here 


upon the controversy as to the methods by which England created he 


great mart of trade ir 
merchant marine. Whether it was by subsidies or independently of sub 
sidies, this is certain; no other marine of the same extent or anything 
like it will rise up beside it without the aid of subsidies. Here also the 
prior possession of the field is everything or almost everything. England 
has so directed the commerce of the world for years past on the lines 
suggested by her own interests, as to leave the least openings possible to 
any new rival. She does her share of the world’s carrying trade in such 
a way as to keep her rivals from access to those less advanced countries 
d for manufacture A 


s seen in the triangular voyages made by 


which depend upon the more advanc specimen 


of this management i 


ship 





which sail from Liverpool to Rio Janeiro with cargoes of British manu 


factures, then from Rio to New York with cay roes of ffee, and back t 
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Our immediate danger in this matter of reciprocity is not in the 
Mexican direction. It is in that of Canada. The friends of the old 


Liverpool with wheat. reciprocity treaty, which lies in a pigeon-hole of the State Department at 
It is the cleverness of these little arrangements t] have Wash , have been watching the fate and fortunes of the Mexican 
rivals in Europe to active aggression. Hence the large bount n ship with an interest deeper than they feel in our relations with our 





building, and nearly as large on ship-owning, recently enacted by | 


Hence also the warlike policy of France in Tunis, in 


Congo, and in Tonguin. ‘Th warlike movement 











bli lt has been hoped that one reciprocity treaty would 
for another; and the close vote on the first has awakened 


if the second were brought forward the balance would incline 








ments generally, have trade m vchind them. | u r way. The especial friends of a measure always incline to think 
and she thinks that nothing but conquest and posses Mv ms to public regard which are shared by no other, and to sup 
from the sort of con tl | l conducts. 1 p it if their own bantling were but known it must be loved. Such 
ness of trade exte! is b ) indus : 4 f e weaknesses of paternal affection. 
scribed in the reports made to the British Parliament. Now O1 he reasons against a reciprocity treaty with Canada are even 
coeth a-warfaring at his own charges.’ It is 1 exp oO! r than against one with Mexico. The consequences of such a 
that private persons will make the saci which 1 eaty to our commerce would be much more serious: the benefits to us, 
lish regular and swift intercourse between our port nd t ould be much more local, and would fall to one section of the 
world. One such experiment has been made already, and und expense of the rest. So far as the former treaty went and 
most favorable circumstances possibl 1 the absence of national aid is likely t o, the grant of concessions would be still more 
the effort. The Free Traders a 1d neerin t the poor succe f ) fay le to this country Reciprocity with Canada 
he Philadelphia 1 of st | bi truth t ] I ore than fr sss for her farm pi duce to the 
irative failure falls upo ) h of New England. At present, the Eastern are fed from the 
hows that lor ’ \ \ \ tat 1d their demand for wheat and corn constitutes one of 
propo we shall deal nost remunerative outlets for the superabundance ot 
not expect success. The } 1 men of the punt re thi in-growing area. Canada, in spite of the recent growth of het 
this, and from New York itself come the loudest demands that w ture ; mainly an agricultural country and has a large surplus 
ease to expect the restora } dispose of. Nothing would suit her better than to get free 
efforts of private individual orporatior » th reat market for food which has been created at her very 
What a nation wants it pay for. Nothi tl ) tive policy of the United States. She would have the 
ive the laws of destiny itself Mr. CARLYLI ntage r the Western farmer, not only in proximity to the con 
when he asked as to the wisdom of a protective tarifi er, but in lower wages and lighter taxes. She could feed New Eng- 
land felt this when she stood by h protect tay more cheaply than the West does, and yet make a good profit on 
theorists t ee Trad i ransaction. For this reason, a feeling in favor of reciprocity has 
the st decades of this century. he felt it al d he nin New England among the manufacturers, and it is from that 
tt in } | f ards thro. f on that t ure always comes. 
subsid he e would | There are two great classes, however, whose interest lies in directly 
ind ( d ther dir They are the manufacturers generally and the West- 
) ima 1 of { | pl | i ; Che latter cannot make a greater mistake than to permit 
paig | ck he « want New England market to be taken from them by this arrangement foi 
Vlanifestly, thee 1 of oun me: for ( 0 yenetit of New England cotton-spinners and British-American 
be a { fs] WV if n hing in their record leads us to believe them capable 
‘To propo i n fol r depr f h ipidity as this. We always are glad to see the question put be- 
that mu ke lo il ha th n just this shape, as it serves to remind them that the tariff is 
runnin natural cour nd i tha d as much for their advantage as for that of the manufacturers, 
facturer ve up tl oldt t ves him on tl ve fraders may say to the contrary. And while our man 
for the « hat Free of at ening ; no direct interest in the question their indirect 
th in yf a very ) in tl ind ht t and lies against the proposed treaty. They must 
feath ! yall n ; iat such a treaty would exclude the agricultural classes of America 
t benefits they now receive from the tariff, and thus would 
RECTPR' / SOUTH cl VO the hands of its enemies very greatly. The treaty will do next 
b gra defeat of the reciprocity M M | for n, as it will admit to Canada free of duty only the rudest 
true that | m th t d urticles of A ‘an manufacture, and it will inflict a severe blow on their 
to confirm ’ that lon l} th tural allies he Northwest. They will make a great mistake, if they 
| » it yen notio ynside D tatives in Congress understand that whateve! 
extensio f th ne of f by thi | e may have been about 1 procity with Mexicothere 
reason to fear that anything will com: p t] none at all about reciprocity with Canada. 
kind is pretty sure to make its best running first Canada has but one thing to offer which might make it worth ou 
is certain to weaken its supporters. It is only wast while nter upon negotiations for closer commercial relations. If she 
econd supply into the dough that failed to rise fir ) \ dy f i common protective tariff, for the abolition of the custom- 
knows this better than those whose experience of men and things has | house frontier between the two countries, and for the distribution in pro- 
be ely political 1c extension of time for ) population of the receipts of customs duties on the sea-board, 
, lil to cause d tisfa n th ter republ 1en she probably will find all classes of Americans ready to discuss the 
| enemies in Mexico as well as in America, and the failure to ratify within ntages and disadvantages of that arrangement, without any foregone 
the long period fixed by the document itself can tl ynclusion against it. But every other proposal will be met by the solid 
y : their case against the whole arrangement. It will |! | that the istance of both the agricultural and the manufacturing elements of 
; Republic has gone far enough in its efforts to mal tsiness for th Am 
1 American railroads, and that these have shown their diplomatic and WEEKIV NOTES 
5 political impotence in failing to secure a ratifi 1 of a treaty negotiated IWEEALY NOTES. : 
‘ expressly in their interest. The op} osition will be in ned to ask more | ON DO? la ig a social ensation in the prosecution of several 
2 ee eee oS iD ecmacatinnl!® saat ileacGh dunwntacraie wenteabiei 4 clubs for permitting games of pure chance with cards to be played for 
. conc essions as the price of an extens on reise 60 pare away Bom on He noney stakes. As the law stands, any person is at liberty to play such 
5 from the infinitesimal concessions made to our comme ss Mera Ree umes his own house with members of his family or with his guests. 
treaty has a stormy future before it, if it go back tothe Mexican Congress; | A genuine club—that is, an association of persons who maintain a house 
and for that we cannot pretend to be sorry. as a place of common resort for its members,—is equally free. But the 
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clubs in which such games as baccarat are seen the oftenest, are what are 


called ‘proprietary clubs.’ They are owned by a single person and are 
conducted as a business enterprise. In some cases, they are little else 
than “gambling-hells’’ under another name, and they have become 
such nuisances as resorts for those who like the excitement of high 
play, that their suppression is as good as certain. It is announced, how- 
ever, that one of these proprietors is about to resist its suppression to the 
utmost. 


THE course of lectures at Association Hall, by members of the 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania, was opened on the 14th inst. 
by Professor THOMPSON, who was followed on the 21st by Dr. Woop, 
and on the Friday of the present week Dr. WHITE will lecture. Pro- 
fessor THOMPSON presented a sociological and historical study of the de- 
velopment of the dwelling-house, giving a good deal of attention tothe low, 
long structures in which the Northern natives of Europe made their 
homes, and speaking particularly of the invention of the chimney, and 
the important changes which it both accomplished and made possible. 
Dr. Woop discussed homceopathy, and made a lively attack on that sys- 
tem of practice, admitting at the same time that its influence on the 
“regular’’ school had been important and useful. 


AmonG the details furnished by the report from the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics upon the commerce and navigation of the United States for 1883, 
are those relating to the ship-building of the country last year. They 
show that there were constructed in all 1,268 vessels of all sorts, with a 
tonnage of 265,429.91 tons. Of this number 829 were sailing and 439 
steam vessels; 881 were built on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, g1 on the 
Pacific Coast, 171 on the Northern Lakes, and 125 on the Western rivers. 
The comparison made by this showing with that of other years is pre- 
sented in the following table. It gives the total number and tonnage of 
vessels of all classes, both sail and steam, built in the United States in 
the years stated: 


Year. Number. Tonnage. 
1874, 2,147 432,725 
1875, . 1,301 297,638 
1876, . ; ; ; I,112 203,585 
1877, . ‘ . " ‘ 1,029 176.591 
1878, . ‘ , ° : 1,258 235,503 
1879, . . : , 1,132 193,030 
1880, . > : ; ‘ 902 157,409 
1881, . " " . ‘ 1,108 2ho4s8 
1882, . . ‘ . : 1,371 282,269 
1883, . ‘ : : 1,268 265,429 


THE whole number of iron vessels built in the United States in 1883 
was thirty-five, of which only one was a sailing vessel. These were 
nearly all built at the yards along the Delaware,—twenty-three at Phila- 
delphia and Chester, eight at Wilmington,—the others coming, one from 
Baltimore, one from Buffalo, and two from New York. 


THE remarkable fitness of Mr. PAYNE as the leader of the ‘‘ Young 
Democracy "’ of Ohio is plain enough when we learn that he was born 
in 1810, and that his son, the Standard Oil Company man, is a youth of 
only fifty years. 


IT isa singular fact, and one not generally known to the reading world, 
that the island of New Providence, on which stands Nassau, the capital 
of the Bahamas, was named with reference to old Providence, an 
island of the Caribbean Sea, and that Andres Island, Bahamas, was 
named (and peopled,) from San Andrés, an island near old Providence. 
Old Providence and San Andrés are still English-speaking islands, 
though for two centuries they have been under Spanish or Spanish- 
Americanrule. They are now a Territory (San Andrés y Providéncia,) 
of the United States of Colombia. 


THE undergraduates at Haverford College have recently had the ad- 
vantage of two very practical discourses on the question of Protection, 
from speakers who command confidence, both from their character and 
their intimate acquaintance with the facts of the subject. These were 
Hon. JONATHAN CHACE, M.C. from Rhode Island, a manufacturer; and 
JAMES Woop, of Mt. Kisco, N. Y.,a farmer. The latter discussed the 
question chiefly from the agricultural standpoint, and analyzed with great 
clearness the suicidal suggestions of those economists who desire the 
American farmer to depend upon the foreign market, and look to foreign 
manufactures as the return for his products. The young gentlemen at 
Haverford are going to work wisely in the prosecution of their studies in 
this branch of knowledge. 


THE NEED OF A NEW SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 


If it possible that among the numerous scientific bodies of Philadelphia 
there is need of another ? 

The writer will endeavor to answer this question in the affirmative, 
and to this end will make a distinct claim that an institution for the ad- 
vancement of biological research which will be open to both sexes is 
imperatively demanded. 














Eminent biologists of this city are frequently in receipt of letters in 
which requests are made that they should give instruction to pupils. 
These at times are accompanied with flattering offers of pecuniary 
reward. Why should requests thus be made, if institutions are occupying 
the field satisfactorily ? 

Within a week, a letter was printed in the Puddic Ledger written by a 
lady who wished to know of the editor how she could best obtain in- 
struction in natural history in Philadelphia. The editor referred her to 
the University, to the Academy of Natural Sciences, and to the Female 
Medical College. Let us follow the aspirant as she knocks at the door 
of each of these institutions. At the University she would be informed 
that she was too late to enter any of the winter classes, even if she were 
encouraged to enter them atall. At the Academy she would be allowed 
to listen to lectures on mineralogy and geology. At the Female Medical 
College she would find that instruction in the natural sciences would be 
confined to what she could glean from the lectures on human anatomy 
and physiology. Practically this information as the result of her inquiries 
would amount to little. She can do nothing at the University ; she can 
get no biology at the Academy; and at the Female Medical College she 
can attend lectures which are adapted only to the needs of the medical 
student. What conclusion would the correspondent draw from her ex- 
perience other than this,—that the local institutions of Philadelphia can- 
not give her the opportunity she is seeking? 

A short time ago, a lady who was attracted by the fame that Phila- 
delphia enjoys as a scientific centre came a great distance to 
pursue the study of comparative anatomy and zoédlogy. She found as a 
result of a quest not unlike that assumed in the foregoing paragraph 
that her plan was narrowed down to this,—to attend lectures at the 
Female Medical College, and to pursue her studies by securing speci- 
mens in the market and dissecting them where and when she might. 
She could consult the library and the museum of the Academy, and trust 
to the good nature of such members who might chance to meet her in 
its halls, to pick up an occasional scrap of knowledge. Is it surprising 
to learn that this lady asa result of her experience in Philadelphia has 
concluded that our city is in need of additional facilities for scientific 
study ? 

In truth, since the death of Agassiz no one in America has accepted 
the task of teaching by personal force and example. The pupils he at- 
tracted and trained have without exception become famous. Take away 
from American science the names of Stimson, Rothrock, Verrill, Hyatt, 
Putnam, Morse, Packard, A. Agassiz, Wilder and Clarke, and the 
record of biology is despoiled by one-half of all it is worth. No didactic 
instruction, no matter how efficient it may be,—nay, more than this, no 
class instruction, whether it be didactic or otherwise,—can take the place 
of the master who is independent of college terms and other restrictions, 
as well as of sectarian prejudices, who gives each student that which he 
needs, who stimulates, represses and guides. 

It is asked why cannot the Academy accommodate pupils thus 
brought together. The answer is that this institution reflects the opinions 
held by large numbers of persons, few of whom have given any attention 
to the question of the higher scientific education. The institution is 
committed to the task of accumulating a reference library and a mu- 
seum, of publishing proceedings and occasional memoirs, and affording 
a reading-room to any and. all who are in the remotest degree interested 
in natural history, and to this end to give rudimental instruction at stated 
intervals to miscellaneous gatherings. The representative members of 
the Academy have acknowledged that the higher education is not within 
the scope of its work, and have uniformly opposed any attempts at so 
changing the policy of the Society as to admit of any responsibility being 
unreservedly assumed by its scientific men. Apart from these consider- 
ations, many practical ones suggest themselves why the two objects 
should have separate organizations. Among these may be mentioned 
the difficulties of dissecting animals in a building arranged as is the 
Academy, the want of available room for the students, defective 
light, etc. 

While the need for such an institution is primarily for the student, the 
claims of the savan¢ must not be ignored. Notwithstanding the enor- 
mous advances made by science during late years, his position is as un- 
satisfactorily defined as at any period in history. Taking a survey of 
the entire field, it will be seen that it is but little better than was that of 
the scholar in the days of the patronage of the nobility. His prospects, 
indeed, are so insecure that conscientious teachers are constrained to 
repress the aspiration of their pupils and to urge them to relinquish the 
scientific career, else the zeal of youth but prepare the way for disap- 
pointment and unhappiness in middle life. The plan proposed in this 
communication will create two positions in addition to the few already in 
existence in this country, and will always be something towards which the 
eyes of the aspirant can look forward and may in time come within his 
own grasp. 

The following are herewith proposed as the essential points to be 
covered in the plan of organization of such an institution: 

First, the institution may receive the name of ‘The Biological In- 
stitute of Philadelphia.” 

Second, a dwelling may be rented in the neighborhood of the Aca- 
demy of the Natural Sciences, in order that the collection of this society 
may be available for reference. 

Third, a director may be appointed who will receive a salary of three 
thousand dollars a year, and whose duties shall be limited to the instruc- 
tion of such pupils as may report to him. 
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Fourth, an assistant director may be appointed at a salary of {one 
thousand dollars a year. 

Fifth, a janitor may be appointed at a salary of five hundred dol- 
lars a year. 

Sixth, each pupil may be charged a sum which in the judgment of 
the founders would be thought to be expedient and just. 

To meet these expenses and to provide for the privilege of seaside in- 
struction, would probably require a sum of money not less in amount 
than one hundred thousand dollars. Is this sum too much to pay for 
the care of a scientific institution which would be of national import- 
ance and would at once take rank with the Royal Institution of London? 
What has been the value of a Davy, a Faraday, a Tyndall, to England 
and to humanity? Can the value of such names be estimated to the 
country which sustained them in money? Let a great and intelligent 
community like Philadelphia ask herself the question can she afford to 
have talent lie undeveloped about her, or, what is almost as bad, to drift 
away from her? Is she unwilling to reward her sons already great by 
placing them in circumstances which will enable them to produce the 
greatest good for the fame of their native city and for the highest inter- 
ests of humanity? May it not be said that as a memorial of the great 
gathering of scientific men in this city in September next, that a number 
of her first citizens established in this year 1884 the Biological Insti- 
tute in evidence of the fact that Philadelphia will in the future, as in the 
past, stand in the advance of the scientific movement in America? 

HARRISON ALLEN. 








THE HARVARD COLLEGE REPORTS. 


HE catalogue of Harvard University for 1883-4 reports 167 teachers 
and 1,562 students, or more than any other university in this coun- 
try. In the number of students Harvard is most closely approached by 
the University of Michigan ; in the number of teachers, by Yale College 
and the University of Pennsylvania. But the numerical strength of Har- 
vard lies in its undergraduate department; for in its professional schools 
it is greatly excelled, as far as numbers go, by many other institutions. 
The Harvard Medical School, for instance, reports two hundred and 
forty-three students. This number is excelled by the University of Michi- 
gan, by Columbia College, by the University of Pennsylvania, and by 
eight or nine other medical schools in fair standing, though less known 
to general fame. The Harvard Law School reports one hundred and 
forty-six students. This number is exceeded by the University of Michi- 
gan, by Columbia College, and by other institutions. The Harvard Di- 
vinity School reports but twenty-one students, or far less than Yale Col- 
lege, Andover, Newton, Union, Drew, and a score of other theological 
schools. Harvard reports but twenty-six scientific students, or a very 
trifling number as compared with the University of Pennsylvania, Yale, 
Columbia, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cornell, Princeton, 
and many other schools of like or similar rank. But the Harvard num- 
bers just given do not include the dental students (thirty), the agricultural 
students (three), and the veterinary students (nine), nor the summer stu- 
dents in chemistry and botany (forty), and the graduate students and 
fellows (seventy-six in all). Inthe number of its dental students, how- 
ever, Harvard is greatly exceeded by the University of Pennsylvania, Ann 
Arbor, and other schools. It has no school of pharmacy, and Massachu- 
setts as a State clings with singular pertinacity to absolute Free Trade as 
to the men who compound medicines or administerthem. Admission to 
the bar and the Massachusetts Medical Society, on the other hand, is 
comparatively difficult. 
It is useless to deny that some of the figures contained in the latest 
catalogue of Harvard University are surprising, especiaily when com- 





pared with the faculties, the working capital and the productive funds of | 


which the departments can boast. 
instance, has six professors of the first order, beside other teachers; 
students have access to practically all the resources of the great uni- 
versity. Yet its senior, middle and junior classes combined report but 
eleven students. The Divinity School funds of Harvard on August 31st, 
1883, were $364,877 ; last year, the School had an income of $25,848, in- 
cluding $2,923 from term-bills, and the expenses were $23,025, including 
$18,412 for instruction and $1,489 given to students. Roughly speaking, 
then, a divinity student may be said to cost Harvard College about a 
thousand dollars a year. One wonders why theological students or 
graduates from all parts of the country do not reap the harvest which is 
ready for them in the Harvard school. Its faculty include Professor 
Ezra Abbot, beside the eminent Orientalist, Crawford H. Toy, and Presi- 
dent Eliot, who takes a very enlightened interest in the purely historical 
teaching of objective theology. The faculty are not really Unitarian, as 
is often believed, and the School offers great attractions to students who 
wish to perfect themselves in theological and general scholarship. But 
universal experience seems to show that a theological school does not 
flourish in numbers, unless it is wedded to some particular school of 
belief, and preferably a narrow one. 

The Scientific School of Harvard is somewhat in the same position. 
Including the zoélogical museum, it had on August 31st, 1883, $765,573 in 
productive funds. Last year, it had an income of $46,872, including 
$4,080 from term-bills, and an expense of $42,044, including $16,344 for 
instruction and $22,655 toward the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy. The 
faculty of the Scientific School have eighteen members beside the presi- 
dent, five assistants, and but twenty-six students, of whom thirteen 
are special students. But the faculties of the Scientific School and the 


The Harvard Divinity School, for 
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magnificent Museum are, with a few exceptions, members of the college 
faculty also, and instruct the undergraduates. Yet, considering the re- 
sources of the scientific faculty, the zodlogical museum and the astro- 
nomical observatory, one wonders that these departments do not attract 
more candidates fora degree and more students. In this respect, the 
excellent chemical laboratory, in charge of Professor Josiah P. Cooke, is 
more fortunate. Last year, it had twe hundred and eight students, and 
it has published much, as have the Museum and the observatory. 

The Museum of Comparative Zodlogy covers about 18,goo square 
feet of ground, representing an expenditure of about seven hundred 
thousand dollars for buildings and collections. The Museum is the spe- 
cial work of the Agassiz, father and son, and has resources amounting to 
over five hundred and eighty thousand dollars, a special library of about 
sixteen thousand volumes, and takes about two hundred and fifty scien- 
tific periodicals. The collections are arranged both systematically and 
geographicaily, and it is well known that Professor Agassiz is giving the 
Museum his time and talents, as well as a princely fortune, with a liber- 
ality probably not equalled. 

The Harvard Law School has recently occupied a’ new building of 
great beauty, but the School is not as flourishing as it has been. Since 
the years 1876-7, the number of its students has declined somewhat 
steadily. For current expenses it depends chiefly on term-bills, which cover 
nearly the whole salaries for instruction; and President Eliot says with 
his usual candor: ‘‘The year 1882-3 was not a prosperous one in the 
Law School.” 

The Medical School is passing rapidly into the energetic hands of 
younger men and is flourishing, although it has not one endowed profes- 
sorship, and the students pay the salaries of their instructors as well as 
other current expenses. But the School has a brilliant faculty, enthusi- 
astic and ambitious instructors, a superior building, and fair prospects. 
Unlike the other departments of Harvard, the Medical School gets its 
students almost exclusively from Massachusetts and New England. To 
the University at large, Massachusetts contributes but about half the num- 
ber of students, while more than one-quarter of the total comes from the 
Middle or Western States, and the remainder from the other New Eng- 
land States, the South, and foreign countries. 

This relative decline in the number of New England students at Har- 
vard is as remarkable as is the increasingly national character of its 
faculty, andthe manifest desire of President Eliot to have young professors 
together with a younger board of government, to have a four years’ 
course inthe professional schools of Harvard, to raise the standard of 
the college proper, and to expend every year the whole income of the 
University. This is especially apparent in the college proper, which 
tries to attract students from all parts of the country and is an extremely 
busy community, kept in constant motion by President Eliot, who is 
still a young man, but, as fourteen years have demonstrated, the firm, 
prudent, ambitious and successful chief, whose strong influence is felt 
throughout the University, and by the professors no less than by the cor- 
poration, the overseers, and the never-failing benefactors of the great 
college. Last year he expended about seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and it would be difficult to name any sum that has been 
wasted, just as it would be difficult to name any professor or instructor from 
whom President Eliot does not exact what he himself ¢ o well,—the 
richest service consecrated to the efficiency and honor of Harvard College. 


ives 





REVIEWS. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POEMS. 

- fey are what they are, and things will be what they will be,”’ 

Mr. Arnold told us the other day in rather a disconsolate tone. 
And to discover just what things are and will be seems peculiarly the 
critic’s task,—to temper sensibility with judgment, to confront imagina- 
tion with knowledge, and illusion with reality. ‘Therefore, the critical 
temperament and the poetical temperament would seem almost mutually 
exclusive. The critical faculty in Mr. Arnold » eminent and has been 
so strenuous’y cultivated that it would seem very possible that the powers 
of analysis should have been exercised at the expense of the powers of 
the imagination, as if he had watched the battle too closely to have been 
a very active soldier himself. But Joubert has warned us that ‘one 
should be fearful of being wrong in* poetry when one thinks differently 
from the poets, and in religion when one thinks differently from the 
saints.”’ So it is, perhaps, because Mr. Arnold is himself a poet that his 
judgments in poetry, taken collectively, are worth more than those of 
any other English writer. 

Mr. Arnold has so carefully and beautifully taught us how to judge of 
poetry that we cannot feel much doubt in estimating his own. Poetry of 
the first rank can be immediately distinguished by its inimitableness. 
We cannot conceive how the thing was done. No gradual labor, no 
trained hand, no cultivated appreciation, can ever produce work of this 
kind. The thought was not born imperfect and weakly, and fostered and 
clothed afterwards. It sprang to life at once, full-grown and full-armed. 
Keats was inimitable when he wrote: 


ISS 


“In a drear-nighted December, 
Oh! happy, happy tree, 
Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity.” 
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Shelley in: 
«Child of light, thy limbs are burning 
Through the veil that seems to hide them ; 
Like the radiant hues of morning 
Through thin clouds e’er they divide them.” 


Shakespeare in ‘But, then, when I have garnered up my heart,” 
and his ‘ Sweet bells jangled out of tune an? harsh,” and a hundred 
times over. Of this peculiar quality Mr. Arnold's verse has but little. 
Great as our pleasure in it may be, we are never bewildered. The breath 
of inspiration does not blow upon us. There is no magic, nothing in- 
comprehensible, in the charm that we feel. Wecan account for it all. A 
nature very sensitive to impressions ; a pure, deep love of beauty, natural 
and intellectual ; a strong chord of moral aspiration ; a rare gift of literary 
expression; the most perfect possible taste, and a mind stored and 
strengthened by all the treasures of human thought, old and new; all this 
united has sufficed to produce Mr. Arnold's verse. Yet his poetry is far 
from lacking individuality; on the contrary, it has a great deal. He has 
never imitated anyone, though the blended influence of the two masters 
of his choice, Wordsworth and Goethe, has undoubtedly given the pecu- 
liar tone to his verse. And it is this union of opposing elements that 
makes Mr. Arnold's verse so particularly attractive and so intiniately 
sympathetic for his own generation. From Wordsworth comes the close- 
ness to nature, the power of interpreting her and turning to her for rest 
and refreshment; from Goethe, the intellectual ardor and participation in 
all the difficulties and problems of modern life. In the beautiful ‘‘ Me- 
morial Verses’’ Mr. Arnold has most exquisitely expressed the mission of 
Wordsworth : 
“ He laid us, as we lay at birth, 

On the cool, flowery lap of earth ; 

Smiles broke from us, and we had ease ; 

The hills were round us, and the breeze 

Went o’er the sun-lit hills again; 

Our forehead felt the wind and rain.” 


But poetry like this, however healing its power, is in the higher at- 
mosphere, and leaves untouched more personal needs and conflicts. 
=e pd with ‘‘the hopeless tangle of our age '’ Goethe's influence sup- 

ied : 
‘ “ He took the suffering human race ; 
He read each wound and weakness clear, 
And struck his finger on the place, 
And said: ‘Thou ailest here and here. 


9” 


It is the presence of the restless modern spirit, with its refined con- 
sciousness of its pains and pleasures, its longing for its instinctive, un- 
conscious action, that fascinates us in ‘‘Obermann,"’ the ‘‘ Stanzas from 


the Grande Chartreuse,’’ ‘‘Switzerland,’’ and ‘‘ Empedocles.’’ Many otf 


Mr. Arnold’s readers have some experience of the mood which finds ex- 
pression in: 
“ Weary of myself, and sick of asking 
What I am and what I ought to be;” 


and the discouraged introspection of: 


*« And on earth we wander, groping, reeling ; 
Powers stir in us, stir and disappear. 
Ah! and He who placed our master-feeling 
Failed to place that master-feeling clear.” 


No other English poet is so personally sympathetic. Rossetti, who 
had the most purely poetic temperament of this generation, lived in his 
ideal world, indifferent to the facts of the times; though in Tennyson 
there is a consciousness of contact with the moral and intellectual ques- 
tions of the day, his imagination has preferred to occupy itself with pictur- 
esque and heroic subjects. There is a certain bluntness and coarseness 
in Browning’s way of handling the things of the spirit, a touch of brutal 
realism in his powerful dramatic talent, which prevent him from coming 
very close to us; Swinburne is neither sane enough nor healthy enough 
to be intimate in anysense. But who can help feeling the subdued thrill 
of these verses from ‘“‘Oberman”’? 


“I turn thy leaves! I feel thy breath 
Once more upon me roll ; 
The air of languor, cold and death, 
Which brooded o’er thy soul. 


“« A fever in these pages burns 
Beneath the calm they feign ; 
A wounded human spirit turns 
Here in its bed of pain. 


“ Yes, though the virgin mountain air 
Fresh through these pages blows ; 
Though to these leaves the glaciers spare 
The soul of their mute snows ; 


“ Though here a mountain-murmur swells 
Of many a dark-boughed pine ; 
Though as you read you hear the bells 
Of the high-pasturing kine ; 

« Yet through the hum of torrent lone, 
And brooding mountain-bee, 
There sobs I know not what ground-tone 
Of human agony.” 








This vein of Mr. Arnold's verse is not true. Too much sympathy 
rather fosters morbidness ; it is sometimes as bad to be too much under- 
stood as too little. But it is pages like this that have taken hold of many 
minds that have found nowhere else their vague feelings of bewilderment 
and helplessness so intimately and so beautifully echoed. This verse, 
musical, melancholy, hopeless, is soothing, but not healing. Mr. Ar- 
nold’s rare love-poems are hopeless, too ; refined, exquisitely restrained, 
the most fervent aspiration reaching no further than : 


“Come to me in my dreams, and then 
By day I shall be well again.” 


In serener moments Mr. Arnold has occasionally given his fancy free 
play, and the result is very charming. ‘‘The Forsaken Merman,” with 
“ the little gray church on the windy hill,” and the “ Flaying of Marzyas,”’ 
—when— 

“the young Olympus stands 
At his master’s piteous cries, 
Pressing fast with both his hands 
His white garment to his eyes, 
Not to see Apollo’s scorn ; 
Ah, poor Faun, poor Faun! ah, poor Faun! ”— 
haunt the memory. 

The most complete and beautiful of Mr. Arnold’s poems, the one that 
best sums up his yenius, is the ‘‘ Thyrsis,"’ in memory of Clough. Here 
we have all the best,—his tender melancholy, his intimate sentiment for 
nature, the light of classic fancy on the gray ground of modern life, his 
faultless use of words, his most finished verse. 


“So some tempestuous morn in early June, 
When the year’s primal burst of bloom is o'er, 
Before the roses and the longest day; 
When garden-walks and all the grassy floor 
With the blossoms, red and white, of fallen May, 
And chestnut flowers, are strewn; 
So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting cry, 
From the wet field through the vext garden-trees, 
Come with the volleying rain and tossing breeze. 
The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go 1! 


«“ Thou hearest the immortal chants of old! 
Putting his sickle to the perilous grain 
In the hot corn-field of the Phrygian king, 
For thee the Sityersis-song again 
Young Daphnis with his silver voice doth sing ; 
Sings his Sicilian fold, 
His sheep, his hopeless love, his blinded eyes, 
And how a call celestial round him rang, 
And heavenward from the fountain-brink he sprang, 
And all the marvel of the golden skies.” 


There is far more grace, and beauty, and distinction, in this poem than 
in all of Swinburne’s glowing, overcharged memorial verses. 

Mr. Arnold’s later poetry has lost its charm. In recent years he has 
been so absorbed in subjects religious, educational and controversial that 
the freshness, both of feeling and manner, have been breathed upon. 
But this poetry, such as we have it, is a very dearly prized possession to 
many, and we could less well spare what he has given to us than what 
has come to us from some other poets perhaps more distinctly endowed 
with genius, 


Joun BULL AND His Istanp. By Max O’Rell. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 

The Frenchman who calls himself ‘‘Max O’Rell”’ has produced a 
very miscellaneous and generally entertaining sort of book. Probably 
for business reasons, he has put the satire and malice into the first chap- 
ter mostly; and very clever much of it is. He seems to have studied the 
London newspapers for years together, to collect facts, representative or 
otherwise, that would string well into an account of the country, which 
reminds us at times of Macaulay’s saying that ‘a history may be true on 
every single point, and yet a falsehood as a whole.” Sometimes our 
Frenchman is careful to tell us that the fact is individual, and thus leave 
to us the decision as to its possession of representative character ; and he 
has been unfairly treated by quotations from his work in which this is 
ignored. But his own method provokes and suggests this very pro- 
cedure ; for in many places he has been a good deal worse than careless 
in ascertaining or in stating the true significance of isolated occurrences. 

The chief value of the book is not at all as a criticism on England, 
but as an exhibition of some of the differences between the French and 
the English mind. On marriage and the relations of the sexes, for in- 
stance, our Frenchman writes as though the French ideas on these sub- 
jects must approve themselves to every person who has given the matter 
any serious thought, and had been justified by the largest social experi- 
ence. English freedom seems to him a voluntary courting of risks, in- 
stead of the best security against obvious dangers. This worse than 
insular attitude of the French mind bears fruit in a thousand blunders. 
For instance, the list of sects with which he fills nearly ten pages of his 
book is an absurdity which could not have been perpetrated by anyone 
who took even a superficial interest in the somewhat piebald, vesture of 
religious life in England. The same sect reappears again and again in 
this swollen list, as though each of the names under which it might be 
described stood for a separate religious body. Besides this, theological 
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schools like the Arminians and the Calvinists, and even philanthropical 
bodies like the “ Blue-Ribbon Army," and the religious organs of the 
churches for special purposes, such as the ‘“‘ W alee n Glo. ry Band,”’ are 
mentioned as though they were separate denomination: f English Pro- 
testants. We specify this as an instance of the prevailing fault of what 
is in many respects an entertaining and even an instructive book. Th 
author is much more concerned to make a point than to form a jus 
esumate. And therefore his work degenerates too often into caricature ; 
and no caricature has more than a temporary and superficial value. 

Let us not be understood to say that the Fre chi 1an is concerned 
merely to depreciate England. Far from it. He at times is very hearty 
in his praise of what he has seen in the island. Hi disparage : 
mostly in the opening chapters, upon which he seems to rely to catch 
readers ; but in those that follow the tone is rather m: ymplimentary. 








Altogether, we can recommend the book to re ade rs in search of amus- 
ing reading and with no objection to a spice of malice. But it lacks the 
great qualities of good literature. It has not auger ity or conscientious 
aie and as a criticism of the great faults of John Bull's character 
it must be taken with many grains of salt. 

BRIEFER NOTICES. 
he res written by one doctor of divinity and dedicated to another, 
this modest volume (‘Among the Holy Hills." By Henry \ 
Field, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1884,) is not a bool 
of sermons in disguise. It is a simple record of the wanderings and 


flections of a Christian gentleman in the land which was the cradle of | 








religion. As he journeys over its hills and plains, which in urd 
seeming have changed so little for centuries, though his mind often 1 
verts to their past associations, he is none the less observant of its pre 
ent condition and inhabitants. Nazareth, he notes, has attracted} im 
till it has become a Christian town: ‘‘ There is not a Jew in Na 
there are Moslems, but the Christians are in large majority, and the supe 
rior character of the population is seen in the better houses, which instead 
of being of mud, as in most of the villages of Palestine, are of sto 
and have at least the appearance of solidity."” Dr. Field tests on thi 


spot the theory of Renan concerning the birth and educatio1 us, a 
comes to the conclusion that ‘‘to suppose Jesus Christ to be a natural 
product of such a race and of such an age is to suppose a greater miracl 


than to accept his divinity.” But much of the so-called Christianity 
existing in the East is in faith but little different from the ancient my 
ology, and in hfe no better than ancient paganism. Dr. Field \ 
Jerusalem during the Holy Week, and witnessed that fearful rey 
Christians which is anni rally enacted there: ‘‘In the Church of the Hol 
Sepulchre, where Greeks and Latins meet together to celebrate the death 


and resurrection of their common Lord, they meet, not in mutual love, 


but glaring at each other in hatred which they do not ; ipt to co y 
and Moslem soldiers stand guard over them, to prevent angry strife 

the very temple of God! Not so is the world to be won to Him who i 
the Master of us all!’’ The better hope for the welfare of Syria he point 


out in his last chapter, which gives a brief statement of what America has 
done for the East through her missionaries and thri 
testant College in Beirut, whose corner-stone was lai 
William E. Dodge, of New York. 


In Shakespeariana for January, Dr. J. Parker Nagris has another of his 
interesting articles on the Shakespeare portraits, whicl been th 
most valuable papers presented in the magazine; the Chandos portrait is 
the subject of the current article. There are essays on vari 
spearean themes, by C. M. Gayley, Professor J. G. R. McElroy, Rev. 


ugn th oyrian 1 
14 . ’ 
ltwenty years as V 





Henry N. Hudson, and Colonel A. F. Rockwell: poems by William 
Leighton, Jr., and Mary Cowden Clarke (the latter a tribute to Mrs. Hel 
Kate Furness); and criticisms, reports of society proceedings, et 


inti-Shakespeareans are preparing to make a set against the lox 
through this promising channel, as was to have been expected. Mr. Ap 
pleton Morgan, one of the most ingenious of the iconoclasts, walks with 
heavy feet through some of the absurdities of the so-called trial scene of 
‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ and the liberality which gives the oppo- 
sition this kind of hearing promises well for the readableness of the 
magazine. 





The third volume in the Topelius series of historical novels is ‘“‘ Times 
of Charles XII."’ (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.). In this the fortunes 
of the family of Berte/skd/d are further followed, and we have, as in the 
preceding volumes, a happy blending of personal adventure, charactei 
delineation, and elements of the romantic and mysterious, with the greate1 
theme of Swedish history. This Berte/shé/d, who figures as the hero of 
the present volume, is, on the whole, the finest figure we have yet had 
presented us in his family line; and his heroic death in the snows of 
Norway, trying to save the remnant of ‘‘Finland’s lost army,’ makes a 
very dramatic conclusion to the book. Necessarily, the whole of the 
volume is sombre in tone: for the career of Charles XII. is not one that 
presents many features of cheerfulness. But his picture is faithfully 
drawn, and the view which Topelius thus presents of the times when this 
cenius of conflict reigned in Sweden is one of great interest, politically 
and sociologically. As we have heretofore said, these “ Surgeon's s Stories’ 
are capital books and deserve many readers. 


Cardinal Newman's recent work (‘‘The Eternal Priesthood.’’ Balti- 
more: John Murphy & Co.), though a learned and strictly professional 
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treatise, contains nothing esoteric or unreadable. It is well worth th 
attention of the clergy everywhere. Apart from its high views regardin 
the nature of the priesthood, it is full of practical suggestions of import 
ance, ably early stated. Some of its later chapters recall 
Herbert's inimitable “ Brie st to Temple ;”’ but this isa more learned w 
and ene more applicable to the real work of the profession, than Het 
bert’s delightful prose poem 


and cl 





Thomas Whittaker, New 
York. These by Rev. George F. Cushman, D. D., “‘assistant mini 
ter of Emanuel Church, Brook "and by Rev. Joseph Cross, 1. D., 
LL. ; well- kno wn similar works. Dr. Cushman 
. “Doctrine and Duty,”’ and places in it tw 
iscourses which, as he mentions in his preface were preached, 
some in the South and some in the North, on sp 
the ordinary course of paroc hial duty. Mr. Cros 

courses under the title of ‘Old Wine and New,” and the y represent the 
different periods of the whole of his work, the first hav ing been preached 
in 1829 and the last in he remarks in 
may serve in place of an autobiography. 


[wo volumes of sermons are published by 
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Lieutenant Totten, U. S. N., who is now executive officer of the train 
I publication an account of the 
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Messrs. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, announce that they intend 
publishing an édttion de luxe of the ‘‘ingoldsby Legends,” to be illus 


numerous etchings and engravings.———Zvery Oth 
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‘holm, under the patronage of King Oscar, a description of Sweden under 
the title, ‘‘ The Sunny North.” Mr. Justin McCarthy is preparing a 
collection of ‘Irish Lyrics” similar to the one adopted in the volume of 
‘‘ English Lyrics "’ in the “‘ Parchment Library.” This doubtless explains 
the omission in the volume already published of poems written by Irish- 
men. Messrs. Thomas W. Bicknell and John N. McClintock have 
joined in the publication of a new magazine, to be called Zhe Bay State 
Monthly, to be devoted to Massachusetts biography, history, antiqua- 
rianism, etc. Mr. Bicknell was formerly associated with Zhe Journal of 
Education, and Mr. McClintock with 7he Granite Monthly. 


Ex-Secretary Blaine has informed his publishers that all the manu- 
script of his book will be furnished them by the end of this month. 
Mr. John Morley’s Emerson monograph is in the printers’ hands. 
The volume of which it will make part will complete Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co.’s edition of Emerson. Mr. G. Haven Putnam acknowledges 
the editing of ‘ Prose Masterpieces,” and his initials appear on the title- 
page of the second edition, now going through the press. The 
Pioneer, “a record of social progress and friendly and industrial associa- 
tion,”’ is a new weekly paper which has just been started in London. 
John Ruskin has published another “Fors Clavigera’’ letter, 
which is concerned entirely with Sir Walter Scott and his novels. The 
letter was written chiefly at Abbotsford and other points in Scotland. 
“ Newport,” Mr. G. P. Lathrop’s new novel, which has been pub- 
lished in the A//antic, will be issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Messrs. Rand, Avery & Co., Boston, have in preparation a novel to 
be sold by subscription, dealing with Mormonism as a basis. It is the 
opinion of the publishers that this book (the name of which has not yet 
been given out,) “will serve a purpose not unlike that of ‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.'”” - 


The Auk is the designation of a new quarterly journal, the organ of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union, ceunaiilie the Bulletin of the Nuttall 
Club. Boston is to have a new literary and social weekly paper, to 
be called Zhe Beacon and to be edited by Howard M. Ticknor. 
Woods and Forest is a new weekly journal whose scope is indicated in 
its title, published and edited in London by Mr. William Robinson. 
Good Luck is a new monthly aiming to be “‘a magazine for the people,” 
the first number of which has just been issued by Daniel L. Milliken, 
Boston. 


Three hundred thousand copies of the Christmas number of Harfer's 
Magazine were sold in this country, and fifty thousand copies in Eng- 
land, The manual of social solecisms called ‘‘ Don't’’ has reached 
its fiftieth thousand. Justin McCarthy is at work on a political novel 
in which the principal characters will be drawn from some of the most 
famous personages of the day. Mark Twain's forthcoming book is 
announced in England as “The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn: 
A Sequel to ‘Tom Sawyer.’” 


The London Atheneum of December 2gth has its usual excellent 
yearly review of Continental literature, and the current number of 7he 
Literary World has a valuable survey of ‘‘The World's Literature in 
1883.” Mr. Charles Lewes, George Eliot's literary executor, is going 
to publish in the spring a new volume of her essays. Mr. Tennyson 
is reported to have written a poem on ‘‘ Donald,” one of Mr. Browning's 
subjects in ‘‘ Jocoseria,” before that volume appeared. 


A new book has been written by Queen Victoria, entitled ‘‘ More 
Leaves from the Journal of Life in the Highlands, from 1862 to 1882.” 
The Empress of Austria is engaged in printing a volume of her 
sonnets. Victor Hugo will soon publish a new volume of poetry. 
—The Duke of Argyll intends to write a reply to Mr. Henry George's 
‘Progress and Poverty.” 
























































PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


HisTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Philip Schaff, D. D. Vol. LIL, 
“Nicene and Post-Nicene Christianity.” Pp. 1,050. $4. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

LuTHER: A SHORT BioGRAPHY. By James Anthony Froude. Pp. 90. $0.30. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 

INTERNATIONAL REVISION COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
Edited by Philip Schaff, D. D. Pp. 256. $1. Ciiarles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

DocTRINE AND DuTY; OR, NOTES OF THE CHURCH. By Rev. George F. Cush- 
man, D. D. Pp. 278. $1.25. Thomas Whittaker, New York. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

OLD WINE AND New: OccasIONAL Discourses. By Rev. Joseph Cross, D. D. 
Pp. 240. $1.50. Thomas Whittaker, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

A BACHELOR’s TALKS ABOUT MARRIED LiFe. By William Aikman, D. D. Pp. 
273. $1.50. Fowler & Wells, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. ) 

Fork MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS: A MANUAL OF HYGIENE FOR WOMEN. By 
Mrs. E. G. Cook, M. D. Pp. 292. $1.50. Fowler & Wells, New York. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Bg.iers ABOUT THE BIBLE. By M. J. Savage. Pp. 206. $1. George H. Ellis, 
Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 
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Fat AND BLoop: AN EssAy ON THE TREATMENT OF CERTAIN FORMS OF 
NEURASTHENIA AND Hysteria. By S. Weir Mitchell, M. D. Pp. 164. 
$1.50. J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 

Ecce TERRA; OR, THE HAND or Gop IN THE EarTH. By Rev. E. F. Burr, 
D. D. Pp. 320. $1.25. Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia. 

WITH THE PorTs: A SELECTION OF ENGLISH PorTRY. By Canon F. W. 
Farrar, D. D. Pp. 290. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


ERRING, YET NoBLE: A NoveL. By Isaac G. Reed, Jr. Pp. 464. $1.25. T. 
B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 

WritInG EXERCISES FOR GAINING SPEED IN PHONOGRAPHY. By Elias Longley. 
Pp. 32. $0.15.. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 

AN EssAY ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF SELF-ConsctousNEss. By P. F. Fitzgerald. 
Pp. 154. $1.25. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 

THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Pp. 287. $1.00. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

ANNUAL REPORT AND STATEMENTS OF THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
ON THE COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
FiscaL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1883. Pages Ixxxi-902. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1883. 

LEGISLATION ON INSANITY. A Collection of All the Lunacy Laws of the States 
and Territories of the United States to the Year 1883, Inclusive; also, the 
Laws of England on Insanity, Legislation in Canada [Germany, France, 
Etc.]. By George L. Harrison, LL. D., Late President of the Board of 
Public Charities of Pennsylvania. Pp. 1,119. Privately Printed, Phila- 
delphia, 1884. 








ART NOTES. 


HE exhibition of the Society of Artists opened on Monday at their 

galleries, 1725 Chestnut Street, and we shall speak more particularly 
of it later. A noticeable feature of the exhibition is afforded by 
the works of new contributors, the catalogue containing a considerable 
number of names not heretofore known in art circles. These as- 
pirants for exhibition honors are presumably graduates from the Phila- 
delphia art schools for the most part, and it is an encouraging fact that 
their works give evidences of thorough training and well-directed study. 
They stand very creditably the trial of comparison with the contribu- 
tions of artists established in high repute, which is a good deal to say in 
an exhibition where so many of the leading painters are represented. 
The gentlemen of the hanging committee deserve commendation for the 
care, good taste and good judgment with which their arduous task has 
been performed. It requires expert skill to so arrange a collection of 
pictures that they shall help rather than harm each other; and the value 
of such artistic arrangement is well illustrated in this exhibition. 


The Maryland Institute is instructing six hundred and seventy-four 
pupils in its art schools. Professor C. T. Newton will deliver next 
term at University College, London, a course of lectures on monuments 
of Lycian art. The death is announced of the Bavarian sculptor and 
architect, Lorenz Gedon. Sir Frederick Leighton has abandoned 
the idea of completing his statue of ‘‘The Sluggard”’ for the Royal 
Academy summer exhibition. Another numerous collection of 
Greek terra-cotta statuettes has been placed in the Louvre, and the Eng- 














_lish art authorities are inclined to be unhappy about it. None of the 


figurines have reached that country. 


The Pall Mall Gazette, speaking of new works by Mr. Stephen Par- 
rish, calls the artist ‘‘the American purist-etcher.” Louis Leloir and 
M. Hebert were at late foreign advices very ill. The Senators and 
Deputies of the Department of Aisne, France, are to erect a monument 
to Henri Martin. The managers of the Grosvenor Exhibition of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s works intend to add to the catalogue of the pictures 
placed there a chronological list of all the painter’s works. 











Miss Celia Thaxter, the poetess, is studying water-color painting under 
F. Childe Hassam, and is said to indicate much talent. A. H. 
Bicknell’s large canvas, ‘‘The Battle of Lexington,” is to be exhibited 
at the Milwaukee Art Museum. Art matters are flourishing in St. 
Louis, a result mainly due, a local authority says, ‘‘to the energy of the 
artists, who are now producing more pictures, and of more mature and care- 
ful study.” ———Princess Beatrice’s drawings in the January number of 
Good Words are full of feminine prettiness, but they show no more 
artistic talent and knowledge than did the stiff, conventional decorations 
of her “ Birthday Book.” 


Mr. Launt Thompson’s statue of Admiral DuPont at Washington will 
show the veteran in uniform, holding a pair of marine glasses. The 
statue is to cost fifteen thousand dollars, and Congress has appropriated 
ten thousand dollars for a pedestal and approaches. Mr. James 
Tissot has retufned to Paris and is said to have definitely settled there. 
His first work in his old home, in which the effect of his long stay in 
England is very perceptible, has been to design ten etchings to illustrate 
Goncourt’s ‘‘Renée Mauperin.” The experiences of Dr. Haden 
and Mr. Herkomer in this country. last year seem to have caused the be- 
lief among foreign artists that America is a fruitful field. From England 
Messrs. Farrer and Moscheles have already arrived, there are one or 
two German artists here, and M. Bastien-Lepage is expected to arrive 
soon. Meantime, Mr. Henry Blackburn is sowing esthetic seed by his 
lectures. Another new arrival is Mr. David Neal, who has made Munich 
his home for years, although he is an American by birth. 
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With a quick eye for picturesque effects and with a quick hand to 
note the same, Mr. Peter Moran gathered a store of available material 
during his sojourn in the Southwest that might afford subjects for a gallery- 
ful of Pueblo pictures. The whole region about the head-waters of the 
Rio Grande and the Pecos Rivers is rich in such material, the natural 
landscape being strikingly attractive and the ground everywhere bearing 
evidence, romantic in decay, of human occupation through unnumbered 
ages, these relics of passed and passing civilization adding that touch of 
interest which New-World scenery rarely possesses. The inhabitants, 
too, are picturesque to an unusual degree in their life-long leisure, their 
easy attitudes, and their semi-tropical taste for rich, strong color. Every 
building to be seen makes an effective mass, fine in tone and beautifully 
broken by half-ruined walls; and every figure is superbly draped, and 
nine times in ten posed as if by an artist’s direction. Mr. Moran has 
been industriously at work on this material since his return, and has pro- 
duced a number of striking pictures, several of which have been seen in 
the exhibitions. He has now on his easel one of the largest paintings 
he has yet undertaken, entitled ‘‘ Down the Aroya to Santa Fé." It rep- 
resents one of the great wooden-wheeled carts of New Mexico, drawn by 
oxen, coming toward the foreground and blocking the way; while a 
dozen or more pack-mules, bound for the city, are turning out to the right 
and left. There are two figures in the cart and several others with the 
train, clad in the costume of the country. Their bright draperies and 
the high-colored housings of the animals make a brilliant display, full of 
local contrasts, but harmonious in general effect. A smaller canvas gives 
a street scene in “ Fernando de Taos,” with a group of admirably well- 
rendered donkeys standing against an orange-tinted wall. An exceed- 
ingly picturesque subject is the moving of the Apaches from their reser- 
vation,—a pathetic incident, treated with the simplicity and vigor of a 
local study, but with all the effect of a careful composition. Mr. Moran 
has several other pictures under way, in color, and in black and white, 
being a tireless worker with the etching-needle as well as with the brush. 


The Boston Art Club has reduced its debt ten thousand dollars, and 
has placed fifteen hundred dollars to the credit of the sinking fund. 
About a hundred and twenty illustrations after Gillray, Rowlandson, 
Bunbury, Cruikshank, and other satirists, reproduced from the originals, 
will be given in Mr. John Ashton’s new book, “ English Caricature and 
Satire on Napoleon I.” The design of MM. Croisy and Crank for 
the monument to General Chanzy at Le Mans has been accepted. M. 
Crank is to do the statue of the General and M. Croisy those of the base, 
which will represent a number of soldiers of the Army of the Loire in at- 
tack and retreat. 


“L’Art en Amerique”’ is now a standing head-line of the Moniteur des 
Arts (Paris). A previously unknown painting by Memmling, dated 
1742, has been discovered in the Liechtenstein Gallery at Vienna. It rep- 
resents the Virgin and Child. M. de Niewerkerke, Director of Fine 
Arts in France during the Empire, is to publish his memoirs. Two 
paintings in the chamber of the Paris Tribunal of Commerce which con- 
tain portraits of Napoleon III. and the Empress, were at late advices to 
be removed, rolled up, and stored away in the city’s storehouses. 

















A committee has been formed at Dessau to raise a bronze statue, 
double life-size, to Wilhelm Miiller, the writer of Greek songs and father 
of Professor Max Miiller Signor Civilleti of Palermo is the sculptor 
recently elected corresponding member of the French Academy of Fine 
Arts in the place of the late M. Jerichon of Copenhagen. Several 
important art publications have recently appeared in* Russia. Simakoff, 
the historical painter, has written on the decorative art of Central Asia; 
Mourier has published at Odessa ‘‘ The History of Art in the Caucasus ;”’ 
and Stassoff, of the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, has at last brought 
out a work upon which he has been engaged for many years, treating ex- 
haustively of the characteristic ornamentation to be found in Slavonic 
manuscripts, old and new. An interesting discovery has been made 
at Nimes, in Southern France, so rich in Roman remains. It consists of 
a block of mosaic masonry, twelve metres in extent, representing a Roman 
emperor enthroned, with a female at his side. Competent authorities 
who have inspected the mosaic declare that no museum contains its 
equal. Ifa price could be set upon it, two hundred thousand dollars 
would not be too high. 


The galleries of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts have been rehung. 
—One of the latest purchases made for the Walters Gallery in Bal- 
timore is the famous ‘‘Saint Sebastien”’ of Corét. Mr. Walters is said to 
have given ten thousand dollars for the picture. The bronze statue 
of Goldoni, the dramatic author, by Dalzotti, was unveiled in Venice last 
month. The present exhibition of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s works in 
London comprises more than two hundred pictures, representing all the 

hases of the artist’s skill. The Becherel collection, lately sold in 

aris, contained three pictures attributed to Corét and two to Diaz. 
Just before the sale, the experts in charge learned that all five were 
forgeries. 


The London Academy commends Mr. Howard Pyle’s ‘Merry Ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood,” and says the illustrations are welcome as 
showing a new feature in the American illustrators’ art; for it says 
“by the very careful and accurate rendering of these designs we are led 
to believe that Mr. Pyle not only draws his pictures but engraves them 
also.” As it happens, the ‘Robin Hood” drawings were reproduced 
by the process called photo-engraving. Mr. Samuel Cousins, R. A., 


























the eminent English engraver, has at the age of eighty-two retired from 
his profession. His time of active work extended over fifty-six years. 


_ The Portfolio for January has a magnificent etching, by H. Tous- 
saint, of ‘‘ The Front of Rheims Cathedral,"’"—without doubt, one of the 
very finest plates ever issued by this journal. The other principal illus- 
trations are engravings after J. Pennell of ‘A Water-Gate in Venice,”’ 
and of Sir Joshua Reynolds's famous “‘ Mrs. Pelham Feeding Chickens,” 
—the latter having particular interest just now from the fact that the 
picture, one of Sir Joshua's best, is at present the centre of admiration in 
the loan exhibition of the master’s works in the Grosvenor Gallery, Lon- 
don. The principal articles in the number, all of them more or less fully 
illustrated, are ‘‘ Hogarth and the Pirates,” “ The ‘ Birds’ of Aristophanes 
at Cambridge,” “Soul and Matter in the Fine Arts’’ (by Mr. Hamerton), 
and ‘‘ The Artist in Venice” (No. 1. of a series by Julia Cartwright). The 
‘Art Chronicle’ is as full as usual, and the number throughout is excel- 
lent. (New York: J. W. Bouton.) 


There was a peculiar appropriateness in the gift of an exquisite ser- 
vice of porcelain which the workingmen of Derby have made to Mr. 
Gladstone, from the fact that he has so profound a knowledge of the 
ceramic art, and a few years ago had a splendid collection of it which he 
sold on leaving Carlton-House Terrace. The scenes from the Peak dis- 
trict of Derbyshire depicted on this gift include Chatsworth and Harting- 
ton Village, whence his well-known colleague takes his name. The 
ground-color of the service is cobalt blue. 








THE DRAMA. 
MR. BARRETT IN“FRANCESCA DA RIMINI.* 


A coe ral a dramatic composition assumes the proportions of a 
work of art, it should be studied from a point of view quite re- 
moved from that occupied by the ordinary dramatic reviewer, who, no 
matter how well informed concerning the technicalities of theatrical pro- 
duction, or how cultured in the esthetics of the stage, is nevertheless 
hemmed in by the very conditions under which he must work. Before 
he can form any judgment, he must have clearly before him the ac- 
cepted standards; he cannot constitute a comparison until he has an ideal 
to guide him. Better and worse being relative terms, he is forced to as- 
sume the existence of an absolute standard which may be called the 
point of average excellence. 

Now, in the case of nearly all the current productions of the stage, 
this point is located by an observation of plot, dialogue and situation. 
A play wherein these elements are the outcome of skilful writing, and in 
which the proportions are harmoniously balanced, is likely to take with 
the public ; and the consummation of this desirable result is regarded as 
success. But with a genuine work of art the case is quite different. It 
is perfectly possible that it may fail to draw good houses and yet be a 
pronounced success ; for, whether popular or not, a judgment of its in- 
dividual merits can only be reached by applying to it the canons of art 
criticism. The technical standards are worthless here, because the work 
takes its place in another field, and is placed, so to speak, in the side- 
lights of a totally different comparison. 

This is the position of Mr. Boker’s tragedy. However much indi- 
vidual opinions may vary concerning its merits, it makes its appeal pri- 
marily as a poetic work; it is a dramatic poem, seemingly written quite 
as much for the closet as for the stage, and basing its claim to considera- 
tion upon its literary calibre rather than upon its adaptability to the re- 
quirements of representation. Judged, then, by the standards which its 
construction evokes, the excellence of the work must be conceded ; it is 
a fine poem, conceived in the true poetic spirit, replete with the pathos of 
an unhappy love, and worked out on the lines of dramatic necessity and 
fitness. Few historical incidents could have furnished the author with 
material more exactly suited to his purpose. In the feud of the ancient 
families he had at once the foundation of his action and the background 
for the romantic picture which he designed to portray ; and this picture is 
drawn with a hand which, though it scorns the conventions of a strict 
morality and at times comes perilously near to an indelicacy more than 
suggestive, is yet never guilty of seeking to shock the sensibilities to a 
greater extent than dramatic truth and historical accuracy demand. 

So considered, it would appear that ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini"’ has the 
right to claim a greater latitude than the ethics of criticism could allow 
to a play of less poetic pretension. People who go to see it should carry 
with them the knowledge that they seek a poem in action, and should 
therefore receive their impressions in the same spirit in which they would 
receive them from the printed page in their libraries. And this brings 
us to the really weak point in the work as an acting piece; namely, its 
lack of quick, spontaneous dialogue and that rapidity of incident so es- 
sential to successful stage representation. It is a defect common to 
nearly all closet dramas, and one only to be overcome by the rearrange- 
ment and modifications of an experienced playwright. How far Mr. 
Barrett has succeeded in performing this service for Mr. Boker's tragedy, 
may be inferred by contrasting its present good fortune with the unsatis- 
factory reception accorded it many years ago. The condensations and 
such changes as have been made in the order of scenes and episodes are 
judicious, but there is still something to be desired to the end of exhibit- 
ing more rapid transitions of feeling and more vividness of contrast,— 


* See review of the plot and action of Mr. Boker’s drama in THz American, No. 136, 
March 17th, 1883. 
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tasks which ought not to be difficult of accomplishment in a play of so 
rich a coloring. 
Mr. Barrett's impersonation of Lancéo¢to, the man of hopeless physi- 
al deformity, fired with the splendid chivalry of a soldierly age,—a 
rippled body encasing a great and aspiring soul,—is from first to last a 
noble and refined piece of acting. He succeeds in that most difficult 
task, the expression of intense but suppressed emotion. His passion, 
flaming white-hot, is always restrained; he shows that he is stirred to the 
depths of his being, without once breaking into rant or overstepping the 
modesty of nature. He has, indeed, done nothing (we do not forget his 
fine conception of Yorick,) equal to Lanciotto for delicate insight and in- 
terpretative power; and yet, paradoxically enough, he hardly succeeds in 
winning the sympathies of his audience away from the weaker character 
of Paolo. Despite the nobility of soul which lifts Laeczotio to the pedes- 
tal of a hero, the feelings of the onlookers become strangely enmeshed 
in the unjustifiable course of Pao/o and Francesca ; their love is utterly 
unblest, but upon looking for a specific pretext upon which to hang our 
condemnation we fail to find one. /aoe/o has done his utmost to carry 
out the dangerous mission with which he had been entrusted; he has 
ioyally performed his brother’s behests; and if he swerved at all from 
duty it was in the direction which commiseration for his brother's misfor- 
tunes dictated, /vancesca has been the victim of a cruel misapprehen- 
on; she has plighted her troth to an ideal man as far removed as pos- 
ible from the actuality afterward realized; she finds herself confronted 
vith a fate which to her seems terrible, yet she refuses the release which 
10nor offers her and an equally fine honor impels her to decline. 
is the moral plane upon which the leading personages stand 





h ey are swept away by the force of the one only thing greater than 
icit honor,—their love. It is all wrong, but so very human that Lav- 
nobility of character is hardly able to carry one’s sympathy with 
iim, and Mr. Barrett's superior acting is scarcely equal to the strain this 
iis upon it, But this is no fault of Mr. Barrett's; there is probably no 


, , 1) 1 5 r 
| the stage who could play the part more acceptably. The blame, 
ve any blame, must fall upon Mr. Boker, who has sinned against 
ial artistic requirement in painting his villains in the radiant colors 


ol martyrdom. He cannot expect us to shrink from Satan so long as we 

re shown only the portrait of Lucifer, Son of the Morning. And in the 
present case we are made to feel that the sympathies of the author are 
with the lovers whose crime is made the ostensible evangel of a moral. 
Whatever charges of immorality may be brought against this play, must 
find their most tenable ground in the circumstance just noted, rather than 
int road suggestiveness of certain scenes. The latter are too open 

ud too clearly necessary to the poetic development to do much harm; 


> art by which sympathy is diverted to the wrong channel is, to say 

the least, insidious. 
lt may be regarded as a triumph for Mr. Barrett that he is able to 
the part of Lancioz/o in its proper place as the central character, 
though failing to carry the finer feelings of the audience with him. 
\s to /uo/lo, the part acts itself; it is therefore scarcely praise to say that 
in tle present instance the rendition is acceptable. Of Miss Wainwright's 
/yvancesca, it must be said that she mars the effect of an excellent appre- 
ition by an action that is too pronounced from beginning to end. If 
the exigencies of the plot compel us to follow the successive steps by 
which womanhood's fairest jewel is lost, it were well that we should at 
least be made to feel that there is a foundation of the truest delicacy and 
1aidenly coyness; otherwise the rendition must be coarse. We do not 
say that Miss Wainwright's rendition is coarse; but she acts the part 
ith a little too much abandon in the early stages, and so leaves herself 


» margin for the growth of passion called for later on. The conse- 
quence is that she overacts the intenser passages and leaves an impres- 
m not quite pleasing. Mr. James's Beppo is admirable. He has 





ht the exact flavor of the part, and in his last act presents a piece of 
refully-elaborated melodramatic action, highly colored, but not more 
than the period and situation demanded. The minor 7é/es are filled 

onably well and work easily together, and we find ourselves car- 
| up to the climax by an action that is strong and well sustained. 


MUSIC. 

FILE latter half of Mr. Abbey’s week of Italian opera here was marked by the 
| production of Ponchielli’s “ La Gioconda,” a musical event of such importance 

» condone to some extent the disappointments that invariably attend every 
son of opera in Philadelphia. Five of the best artists in the company were 
heard in it,—Nilsson, Scalchi, Fursch-Madi, Del Puente and Novara,—and from 
the first notes of the dreamy, poetical prelude to the end of the last grand scena, 
where Nilsson gained one of her greatest dramatic triumphs, the opera was fol- 
lowed with the closest attention by an unusually large audience. The strangely- 
involved plot, adapted from Hugo’s « Angelo,” a tragedy of the old-fashioned, 
poisoned-cup-and-dagger school, was further complicated hy a libretto so incom- 
lete as to be of little use, most of the recitative and several arias being deliber- 
ely cut out, notably the beautiful invocation of Laura (Fursch-Madi,) to the 
Virgin, —“ Stedia det marinert,”—of which no word, English or Italian, appeared 
in its pages. Madame Nilsson is a singer of such exceptional gifts—giits, indeed, 
almost peculiar to herself,—that she is sure to make of any r6/e she undertakes a 


distinet success,.so that, although the serious majesty of her bearing interfered 
somewhat with the composer’s conception of the ballad singer, it lent an undeniable 
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charm to a most original impersonation. Madame Scalchi as Za Cieca not only 
sang superbly, but acted with more force than she has ever shown in opera, while 
Signor del Puente’s bold delivery of the music of Aarnadéa and his brilliant pic- 
turesqueness made him the central figure on a stage filled with exceptionally fine 
artists. A first hearing of such a work as “La Gioconda” affords but small 
opportunity for any critical study of its merits, but it is at once apparent that the 
scheme of instrumentation closely follows that of the modern French school. In 
the prelude and earlier acts, the strings and reeds bear the burden of the work, 
the brass coming into prominence only as the story approaches its climax. The 
matinee performance ‘of “Martha” was unspeakably bad; the singers, such of 
them as knew their parts, were fatigued ; the orchestra under a new leader made 
wild work of the score ; and an unusually vociferous prompter added his guota to 
the general din. The season closed with a good performance of “Carmen” by 
Frebelli, Campanini and Del Puente, but as a whole cannot be called a success, 
the illness of Madame Sembrich, a star of the first magnitude, breaking up the list 
of operas promised, and so throwing too much work upon too few voices. 
Following immediately upon the Abbey season at the Chestnut Street Opera 

louse, came three performances by the Mapleson company at the Academy ‘of 
Music. While comparisons as to the features in which either company excels the 
other readily suggest themselves, it should be borne in mind that the later comers 
had the advantage of performing in an opera-house which both in itself and in the 
associations that cluster about it is to the average Philadelphian the only building 
in which he can with proper comfort enjoy an opera. “ Aida,” Verdi’s greatest 
work, which, /e¢¢motiv and all, is none the worse for being a tribute to the genius 
of latter-day German music, introduced Madame Adelina Patti in the title 7d/e. 
Of the real charm of this greatest of vocalists, there can be no dispute at this day, 
The exquisite quality of her voice, the consummate art with which she uses it, the 
perfect taste that almost atones for the absence of deep feeling, combine to render 
her the one artist who is accepted as the standard by which other singers are 
gauged. Admitting all this, however, it must be acknowledged that the ré/e of 
Aida required more than she brought to it last Monday evening. Her singing 
was perfect ; but her impersonation, although an interesting one, lacked breadth, 
and in the display of deep emotion her acting was conventional and inefiective. 
Signor Nicolini, who sang the part of Radames, displayed a volume of voice that 
he was not suspected of possessing, and aroused great enthusiasm by his fine singing 
and spirited acting. With the exception of the Amonasro of Signor Galassi, which 
was dramatically and musically excellent, the cast calls for no further comment. 





On Tuesday evening the opera was Donizetti’s «« Elisire d’Amoxe.” Madame 
Gerster, who sang the part of Adina, was in excellent voice, and acted with 
charming ease and grace. Her singing of the brilliant and difficult romdo of De- 
Beriot, which was introduced in the second act, was a splendid piece of vocal- 
ization, —-—-Macame Patti is at her very best in light comic opera, and in Ricci’s 
« Crispino e la Comare,” which was given on Wednesday evening, she played and 
sang the part of the cobbler’s wife with such zest and spirit that it seemed as if 
written especially for her. The enthusiastic audience found. almost as much 
pleasure in her acting asin her delightful singing. Signor Caracciolo, who played 
as Dulcamara in “L’Elisire d’Amore,” and as 7Zacchetti in “Crispino e la 
deserves praise for his excellent 4«ffo acting, but no thanks for the bad 


Comare,’ 
taste displayed in introducing a number of English « gags.”————Query: If 
Suppe’s Boccaccio, for example, were sung by real artists with fresh voices, instead 
of by third or fourth rate singers with broken voices, would not the modern work 
prove far more interesting than (let us keep within bounds,) “ Crispino”? ? 

Mr. Jarvis’s third concert proved thus far the most enjoyable of the series. 
The first number on the programme was Bach’s concerto in F major, described by 
the composer as being in the Italian style, although in all the vast repertory of 
piano music it would puzzle one to find a work more palpably German, either in 
ideas or treatment. The other solos for the piano were a group of six transcrip- 
tions by Liszt (four of the Schubert songs, Weber’s “ Schlummerlied,” and the 
«“ Spinning Song” from Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman”). Mr. Jarvis’s playing of 
these was characterized by fine feeling, delicate expression, and, as a matter of 
course, great facility of execution. Mr. Hennig, who played a mazourka by Fitzen- 
haagen and a polonaise by Popper, was at his very best; and Mr. Stoll’s rendition 
of Ernst’s “ Otello” fantasia was very creditable, both as to ¢echnique and in- 
tonation. Inthe Rheinberger quartette in E flat, which was heard here in public 
for the first time, Mr. Jarvis had the assistance of Messrs. Stoll (violin), Schmitz 
(viola), and Hennig (violoncello). With the exception of several works for chorus 
and his scnatas for the organ, the compositions of Herr Rheinberger are but little 
known in this country. He is in a musical sense one of the most important per- 
sonages in Munich, and has been quite a prolific composer in various forms of in- 
strumental and vocal music, his works being held in high repute in Germany. 
The E flat quartette is perhaps the’ best known of his contributions to chamber 
music. The first movement is the most important, the chief interest lying in the 
treatment of the second subject, which is bold and original. The andante and 
the mznuet are both full of grace and beauty, while, as in so many other composi- 
tions of this class, the fade is the weakest movement of the four. 
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January 26th, 1884.] 


SCIENCE. 
VOLCANIC DUST IN THE SNOW-FALL. 


\ 5 supplementing in a very interesting manner the facts and c 
~ 








ynclusions given 


in Professor Heilprin’s article of last week, concerning the probable presence 
of volcanic dust in the air, we give herewith a letter sent by Mr. Joseph Wharton, 
of this city, to the Ledyer, describing experiments which he has made with the re- 


cent snow-fall. Having stated his own conviction that the twilight glows were 


e, Mr. Wharton 





the result of the presence of the volcanic dust in the atmospher 
proceeds : 


“Of course, the melting of snow affords the best facilities for detaching that 
dust, and as the snow of yesterday morning (January 2oth,) was particularly fa- 
vorable, being fine and dry, and presumably from the higher regions of the atn 
phere, I took, while the snow was yet falling, a gallon of it from the clean surface 
a hundred yards to windward of my house and a quarter of a mile or more from 
the nearest leeward building. 














« That snow, melted under cover in the porcelain vessel it was gathered in, 
showed at first no sediment, but after a time, and by I otary move- 
ment which brought all to the deepest point, a slight de red; by pour- 
ing off most of the water and evaporating the :emainde itt y dust was ob 


tamed, which even to the naked eye showed in the st t tiny vitreous re 
flections. 


“ That dust (weighing by my estimate one-hundredth of a grain, for my chemi¢ 
balance was not at hand,) showed u the microscope characteristics 
canic glass. It was partly irregulai and blobby 1 : 
ments, more or less contorted, w 1 were sometimes atta toget * Hittle 


wisps, and were mostly sprink! vith minute $ par knife-edge 
the filaments broke easily and ; the irregular fragm were of various 
sizes and shapes, mostly ti el ut ev I 
mitted light showing no trace of cry 






































* One interesting scrap, whic y 
bled a bit of gold quartz, proved u € ular 
ish-brown mass, with g cti from ed concavities ym its 
structure it was nearly oj 

“ Having no micrometer attachn to my microscope, I was unable to measure, 
except by comparison; but having placed upon the glass sli me single fil 
ments of silk J found them to V t the same diameter as t ean of the 
glass filaments, a few of the latte ng si! er, but ! 
than the silk filaments. 
‘ “No crystalline particle of pyroxene, or | k crumb of 
servers have found elsewhere in sim ust, present; no ong 1 
stir any particles of magnetic oxide o! . ; been fo in 
other volcanic dust. It may fairly be assumed that thos : rals, if at 
first mingled with the volcanic glass, *n already dey luring th g 
voyage through more than ten t Sul id m 1an four mon 
of time, while the tenuity of the inti i s threads (the Pele’s hais 
of Mauna Loa,) enabled | » fl 

* The capacity of sucl ‘ to gre ces i l] 
known from numerous o! l f y y , there 
fore, no novelty or interest beyond t due to the actu nding of what] en 
theretofore only believed to exist in this case by 1 ; 

** On two occ asions ten lay 3 ABO, I bserved ¢ ond it rf W 
after the original and stronger glow 1 ent f y int gray 
interesting pnenomenon probably aro in the « t c t im of 
finer particles which ref the su ight to us itude, where 1 
light still struck ofter it h et at tl elev , nc 
tion from the under surface of the first or lower stratum ret\& 
d Voge illustrated articles in 7%e Century which will attra notice 

“The Portraits of Dante,” by Miss Sarah Freeman Clarke, and “ How 

‘ Edwin Drood * Was Illustrated,” by Mrs. Alice Meynell. O this 
class will also, no doubt, prove very attractive, among them the eries by 
>. G. W. Benjamin and M. J. Burns, called “ The Cruise of the 4 Vay,” and 
an anecdotal sketch of * Gustave Courbet, Artist and Communist, ritus in 
son Coan, The list of contributors is a strong one; besides t writers already 


named, mention may be made of Edmund C. Stedman, Richard Whiteing, Signor 
Salvini (who contributes his “ Impressions of King Lear”), Mrs. Burnett, Gene 
G. B. McClellan, Sidney Lanier, G. P. Lathrop, Celia Thaxter, and Austin Dol 
son. The fiction and poetry of the number are alike good. One of the most 
forcible papers is Mr. George W. Cable’s essay on “ The Convict-Lease System in 
the Southern States.” General McClellan’s contribution is a paper on “ The 
Princes of the House of Orléans ;” we make this extract from the article, referring 
tothe connection of the princes with the Army of the Potomac: 

“In August, 1861, the two brothers, accompanied by the Prince de Joinville, 
sailed for New York. Toward the close of September they arrived in Wash- 
ington, and the young princes at once received authority from the President to 
enter the army as atdes-de-camp, being permitted to serve without taking the oath 
of allegiance, and without pay; it was also understood that they should be per- 
mitted to leave the service, should family or political exigencies require it. They 
were borne on the army register as Louis Philippe d’Orleans and Robert d’Orlcans, 
additional aides-de-camp in the regular army, with the rank of captain, and were 
assigned to the staff of the major-general commanding the Army of the Potomac. 
The Prince de Joinville accepted no rank and simply accompanied he: 
on the invitation of the general commanding, as an amateur and friend. he posi 
tion held by the ‘ young gentlemen,’ as the Prince de Joinville always designated 
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them, was not free from difficulties. Princes who might at any time be called upon 
to assume their places in the government of a great nation, yet serving in the army 
of a republic whose cause was not regarded with very friendly eyes by the exist 
ing Government of their own country, they had many ‘contradictions to reconcil 

many embarr rent . Their task was accomplishe 

with complet uccess; for they gained the full confidence, respect and regard 
of their commander and their comrades. From the 





to Ov come. 
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moment they entered the 





service, they were called upon to perform precisely the same duties and 
precisely the same manner as their companions on the personal staff of their 












































commander. Soon after the beginning of the penin campai the é 
were strongly urged by their friends at home to return at once to Eng! 
to receive the i ft lherents expected to attend the ex Lior 
1862, and pat use 1 rench expedition to Mexico | 

| relation t nd F They persisted in ren ' 
with the ven days, and left only when 

the immediate resumption of » attack on Richmond was improbable.’ 

In far rs " € Judith S =$pe ce, Willi bl = 
and “ Nature’s Serial Story,” by Rev. E. P. Roe, favorably progress, and ] 
supported by vari f shorter stories, poems and sketches by ira M 

— . 8 + . 
juand, Benjamin rd, Margaret Vely, Julian Hawthorne, 5 ie S 
les F. Thwing, and other capable writers. The specialties of t nu i 
re * The Upper Thames,” by Joseph Hlaiton; “At Mentone,” by C 

Woolson; “A Win in Canada,” by ©. H. Farnham; “ Our Country’s ¢ 
by T. W. Higg nd “ The Possibilities of a Reviv I 
Oakey Forty-fi ustrations ompan ese articles, an 
ot ctures in t 1umbe1 I ‘ irtments 4 ll full an i 
Mr. ‘Thw i<T Yatio ( nment and Educat 
passages 

ae | 10 t aon [ eve i ed by the I ‘ 

} i! ™ 

id the schools and colleges of the various States was made in 
It was accomplished by an act ‘danating public lands to the 
lerritories wh y provi colleges for t benefit of agriculture and the 
( * eau ed nting to each State a quantity of | 

irty thousand acres for each Senator and Representative in Cong 
Within ve ve 5 of the passa ft $ . ‘nty two States had es 
1 I i C d W p i 
e ( ; 
187 in 
x ; “Raagsel . 
i i i ¢ i vt V 7 
f en 
€ ity Nias 
nd t I 
N S te 
Ss i noun, 
veral Stat 1 education 
five thou square miles of territory, or about one-thirtiet t 
n 1 « lain, f - gift of nearly thi nillio i 
ized the sale of this large quantity of land it is < 
imate I a wer States, much of it ye nai 
yn its y ral Gover nt p iin 
mm 1 small. In Io W ns nu 
W | en 
) t t ed fi 
: ‘ 
I ears betwee 
l enty-eig! $ an 1 by sales m i 
1,2 rer Mf the sixty milli of dolla 
i ent sc i i t state 3p 
I A i i t gel i Us mel 
; ; 
7 d , M ontal in int sting arti 
ting 
The V gal $ 1 { 1 f I QO. ] i 
Pow t 1 s and 5 He 
the $ I ' me) re tra “A Visi { 
1S6< by Edw G. Mason, is cibl sentation of t 
in South V { W Short 
tributed by Re ( nter, J. M. H Gj H.W 
R. D novels in progress, — | 
War- Mr. ¢ s“A 
in y meri x f 
ingham’s artic ing to the pu to 
€ s still] tk f ) , 
of kn finer interpret 
perience i Ipit to supply tl I \ 
pend on the pul it to furnish fh condiuons of its 1 nter 
fault-finding because it does not satisfy them is an evidence « 
exists yet in the world of thinkers. That people are d nt 
) 
plain, that they stay away from church, may be a gwvod sigi i 
be based on the attribute of intellectual power. The occu] 
to a hich star It is Our duty to insist that the Sur 
given up to quacks, drivellers, buffoons. My quarrel with : munity ts * 
it is too acquiescent, criticises too litile, is too easily satisfied, el liocr 
x, talent, devotion, abuses too mildly, ridicules too gently. The people w 
hardest things are, unfortunately, people who do not begin with aspirat 
| 
us men are the first to detect imposture. The pulpit cat trustes 
purge itself from intruders. A distinguished preacher once said: *‘ When I wisi 


to throw stones at the church windows, I shall go outside.’ It was well remarked 
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for to throw stones is a hostile and rather a lawless proceeding. It is true, all the 
same, that the real improvement of the pulpit comes from the inside,—from the 
growth of serious opinion among earnest men, who see what the age and the soul 
require. The correspondence between John Ruskin and certain clergymen of the 
Church of England, published two or three years ago, throws much light on the 
prevailing tendency towards a more spiritual understanding of the pulpit’s office, 
the short preface by Dr. Matteson displaying admirably the temper of the leading 
ecclesiastics. As in the case of a battle the hard fighting is done by the ordinary 
soldiery whose disciplined valor carries the day, so in this warfare of religion the 
ordinary labor is performed by obscure men whose names are never spoken.” 


The North American Review has these articles: ‘* Corporations, Their Em- 
ployés, and the Public,” by Carl Schurz; “ Henry Vaughn, Silurist,” by Principal 
Shairp ; “John Brown’s Place in History,” by J.J. Ingalls; Must the Classics Go?” 
by Andrew F. West; “Race Progress in the United States,” by J. R. Tucker; 
« Defects of the Public-School System,” by Rev. M. J. Savage; and “ Rival Sys- 
tems of Heating,” by Dr. A. N. Bell and Professor W. P. Trowbridge. The table 
well indicates the variety of interests concerned, and the articles are one and all 
thorough and readable. Mr. Schurz’s paper is an especially timely one, and we 
take from it this noticeable passage : 


«As soon as we assume the performance of a certain service to be necessary 
for the public convenience, and that those who undertake that service are in duty 
to the public bound not to cause or to permit that service to be interrupted, we 
must admit that the public becomes in duty bound to afford them a corresponding 
measure of protection in the performance of that service. Inasmuch as any dis- 
turbance of the relations between corporations and their employés is apt to become 
an obstruction to that performance, it is not only the concern of the parties imme- 
diately involved, but it is the concern of the public. It must be evident to the 
dullest mind, therefore, that the employés of railroad and telegraph corporations 
cannot, under such circumstances, be ‘ governed on the same principles as an army,’ 
and that especially ‘the fundamental principle of army management that there 
can be no division of authority’ is in this case utterly inadmissable. There being 
a duty to the public on the one hand, there must be a duty incumbent upon the 
public on the other to see as far as possible justice done between the corporations 
referred to and their employés, so that the public interest may be enforced without 
wronging either of them. How is this to be accomplished? In view of the fact 
that the railroad and the telegraph are, in the modern organization of society, ex- 
ercising functions as essential to the well-being of the people as the work done by 
the post-office and the police, the thought suggests itself that the State (in the 
general sense,) should entirely control them, and that thus the employés of the 
railroads and telegraphs should pass under the government and care of the public, 
the same power to which they are to owe duty and render service. They would 
thus be relieved of their double allegiance, and their position would become logi- 
cal and plain. But whether the problems which these new elements in our social 
organism have brought upon us will, in this country as well as in others, eventually 
press for solution in the direction of State ownership or not, it is very certain that 
such a thing, at least as regards the railroads, cannot be undertaken hese without 
great danger to the character and working of our institutions, as long as the purely 
administrative functions of government are not so entirely divorced from party 
politics that an enlargement of its administrative machinery will cease to mean an 
increase of the patronage and political power of the ruling party.” 


NEWS SUMMARY. 


ForEIGN.—It is reported that owing to the rapid advance of El Mahdi’s 
troops the retreat of Colonel Coetlogon by way of Kassala has been cut off and 
his force is shut up in Khartoum. Hundreds of fugitives have fled from Khar- 
toum, and have thus far reached Kassala in safety. Reinforcements of troops are 
leaving Cairo for Souakim, and Baker Pasha’s force will be raised to ten thousand 
men, with some field guns and Gatlings. The Government has ordered that an 
attempt for the relief of Simkat be made at all hazards. It is reported 
that there has been a massacre of Christians at Khartoum. Advices from 
Hoi-How, the northernmost city on the island of Hainan, dated the 16th inst., 
state that Chinese troops from Canton have been landed there with stores and tor- 
pedoes. Great excitement prevailed among the Hainanese on account of this 
warlike demonstration. The English vice-consul has demanded the presence of a 
gunboat, which is deemed very necessary. Queen Victoria is now able to 
take short walks, but cannot stand upon her feet long. Her health otherwise is 
unaffected. If a decree dissolving the Spanish Cordes is issued in February, the 
elections will occur in April and the new Corées assemble in May. The 
cotton strikers of Lancashire, England, indicate a willingness to resort to arbitra- 
tion to settle the question of wages with the manufacturers. The Centre 
party of the Lower House of the Prussian Dze¢ intend to move the abrogation of 
the law stopping the saleries of the Catholic clergymen, and a revision of the 
May Laws. The English Court of Queen’s Bench has rendered a judgment 
in tavor of the Bishop of Manchester. The latter had refused to induct a Rit- 
ualist clergyman into the living at Miles Platting, and the suit was brought to 
compel the Bishop to do so. The Vatican and Prussia have settled the 
question in relation to the training of the clergy in seminaries, and the negotia- 
tions for the restoration of bishops to their former dioceses are proceeding. 
M. de Giers, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, left Vienna on the 22d inst. 
for St. Petersburg. 


DomzstTic.—The Boston and Savannah steamship, City of Columbus, was 
wrecked at Gay Head, Martha’s Vineyard, early on the morning of the 19th inst. 
The disaster was one of the most terrible in the record of shipwrecks on the At- 
lantic Coast, There were on board eighty-one passengers and a crew of forty-five 
men, including officers. Twelve passengers and seventeen of the crew were 
saved, making the number of lost ninety-seven. The trial of James Nutt at 






































Pittsburgh, for the murder of N. L. Dukes, resulted on the 22d inst. in a verdict of 
‘‘not guilty, on account of insanity at the time the act was committed.” Nutt was 





remanded to jail until a committee could examine his mental condition. On the 
23d inst. he was declared fit to be at large and was given his liberty. The 
total immigration to the United States during 1883 included 560,196 persons, 
against 712,544 in 1882. Of last year’s immigrants, 180,812 came from Ger- 
many, 79,033 from England and Wales, 63,841 from Ireland, and 48,452 from 
Sweden and Norway. The Paymaster-General of the navy in his annual 
report to the Secretary of the Navy calls attention to certain abuses which have 
grown up under the system of commutation and surrender of rations, The pro- 
visions, he says, are supposed to be drawn as rations from the Government without 
cost-to the men, and afterwards sold to the Government by the enlisted men who 
surrender them. Practically these provisions are not drawn, never pass to the 
possession of the men, and the vouchers on which they paid for are fictitious. 
Judge Shepherd in the Superior Court of Chicago, on the rgth inst., decided that 
in order to secure a divorce under the laws of Illinois it was essential that the com- 
plainant should be a resident of the State one entire year prior to the filing of the 
application for a divorce, and that it must be proven that both parties to the suit 
were residents in the county where the application is made at the time the offence 
charged in the bill occurred. This decision will make it more difficult for Eastern 
parties to procure divorces in IIlinois. It is stated that the greater number of 
the manufacturers of hosiery and knit goods in Philadelphia are running on full 
time, in anticipation of large orders. Mortgage-foreclosure proceedings have 
been begun in Troy, N. Y., against the Round-Lake Camp-Meeting Association 
by the bondholders. The indebtedness aggregates one hundred thousand dollars. 
The bondholders have refused fifty cents on the dollar, which the Association says 
is all it can pay. The chamber of commerce of Cincinnati on the 21st inst. 
voted to ask the National Board of Trade to consider the propriety of memorializ- 
ing Congress and the Executive in behalf of prompt retaliatory action in regard to 
the prohibition of the importation of American pork into France and Germany. 
The chamber refused to adopt a clause declaring that the proper action would be 
to prohibit the importation into this country of adulterated wines and liquors. 
The State Department on the 22d inst. issued a letter to all Governors of the States 
and Territories, notifying them that the act of Congress under which the World’s 
Exposition and Cotton Centennial is to be held, commencing next December at 
New Orleans, requires that the recommendations of United States commissioners 
to the same be made before February roth proximo, Four hundred Winne- 
bago Indians, now on a reservation in Nebraska, have petitioned the Secretary of 
the Interior to allot them land in severalty, in order that they may acquire the 
rights of citizens. 
port favorably Mr. Bingham’s bill fixing the rate of postage at one cent for three 
ounces on newspapers and periodicals when sent by others than the publishers or 
news agents. William B. Allison was on the 22d inst. re-elected United States 
Senator by the Legislature of Iowa. The vote in the Senate stood: Allison, 38; 
Hall (Dem.), 10; Kinne (Dem.), 1. The vote in the House was: Allison, 52; 
Hall (Dem.), 38; Clark (Gr.), Io. All the public schools in Syracuse, N. 
Y., were closed on the 22d inst., the common council having refused to make 
further appropriations for their support this year. George G. Pierie on the 
22d inst.'withdrew from the contest for the office of Receiver of Taxesof Philadelphia, 
for which he received the Republican nomination. The Republican City Com- 
mittee issued a call for a meeting on the 23d inst. of the delegates to the Re- 
ceiver of Taxes’ Convention, at which meeting John Hunter was nominated with- 
out opposition. 


DeEaATHS.—E. Harper Jeffries, City Controller of Philadelphia, died on the 
21st inst., aged 55. James F. Clark, president of the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
Coal Co., died in Cleveland on the 21st inst. Alpheus Todd, librarian of the 
Dominion Parliament, died on the 22d inst. The Earl of Grosvenor, son 
and heir of the Duke of Westminster, died in London on the 22d inst., aged 31. 
Rev. Henry Haverstick, a Lutheran clergyman who was for nearly twenty- 
five years professor of Latin and Greek in the Boys’ Central High School, Phila- 
delphia, died at Stoyestown, Pa., on the 2oth inst., aged 76. 
























































DRIFT. 


—Mayor Martin, of Boston, discourages the general adoption of the electric lights 
for that city, unless the cost can begreatly reduced. He shows that during the year 
just closed two hundred and sixty-five electric lamps were erected in Boston making 
the number now in use three hundred and eighty one. The average annual cost of 
each lamp is $237.25, while a gas lamp costs only thirty-four dollars for the same time. 
As one of the former is equivalent to three and a half ordinary street-lamps, the cost 
of the new system is almost double that of the old one. 


—Judge Kelley is quoted as saying that he was never in better bealth than now, 
and as attributing the cancerous tumor in the mouth, which last year caused him 
so much trouble, entirely to the use of tobacco. “For fifty-five years,” he says, 
“I chewed and smoked. Last spring I endeavored to break the habit, but it 
brought on nervous prostration. I am happy to say that I have conquered the 
habit, and now do not use the weed in any form.” 


—The Indians of Alaska find the telegraph wire laid by the Overland Tele- 
graph Company many years ago, at a cost of three million dollars, very useful in 
making salmon nets, and have utilized the bu'k of nine hundred miles of it. 
The plan of the Company was to reach Europe by a direct wire across Behring’s 
Strait and Asia. The Indians would enjoy nine hundred miles more of the wire. 


—A large block of mosaic masonry has been uncovered at Nimes, in France, 
representing a Roman emperor enthroned with a woman at his side, and sur- 
rounded by a group of slaves and a warrior wearing a helmet. Two men before 
him are leading a lion and a wild boar. The colors are as fresh as if applied 
yesterday, and the pavement is in a state of perfect preservation. The market 
value is estimated to be at least two hundred thousand dollars, 


—Mrs. James M. Hood, of Frederick, Md., has offered ten thousand dollars te 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Penna., for the erection and equipment 
of an observatory, upon the condition that it shall be known by the name of her 
deceased father, as “ The Daniel Scholi Observatory.” 


The House Committee on Post-Offices have agreed to re-_ 
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—The Industrial and Cotton Centennial Exposition at New Orleans is to open 
on the first Monday in December next, and to continue open five months. ‘The 
enterprise is in part the outgrowth of a project to celebrate the centennial of the 
first exportation of cottén from America by an exposition of the cotton industry, 
inaugurated at the annual convention of the National Cotton-Planter’s Association 
of America in October, 1882 ; but it has been greatly enlarged. The city of New 
Orleans has granted the use of the public park for the purposes of the exhibition, 
and has also given a liberal donation in its aid, while from other quarters ample 
funds have been provided. The scope and purpose of the entire exhibition can 
be judged somewhat from the following list of the grouping of exhibits: Group 
1.—Agriculture, including specimens of farm buildings, implements, products, 
animals, useful and noxious insects, etc., with illustrations of methods; Group 2. 
—Horticulture; Group 3.—Raw and manufactured products, ores, minerals and 
woods; Group 4.—Furniture and accessories, including carpets, paper hangings, 
potiery, fancy articles, cutlery, apparatus for heating and lighting, etc.; Group 5. 
—Textile fabrics, clothing and accessories; Group 6.—The industrial arts; 
Group 7.—Alimentary products; Group 8.—Education and instruction, and ap. 
paratus and processes of the liberal arts; Group 9.—Works of art; Group 10.— 
Pisciculture, including living and preserved specimens of fish. 


—A London court has lately been occupied for fifteen days with a very extra- 
ordinary wil! case,—Priestman vs. Thomas. James Whalley, unmarried, of scanty 
education, died in May, 1881, leaving three hundred thousand dollars. He left 
an illegitimate son, Henry Priestmian. Whalley in March, 1881, asked one 
Thomas, with whom he lodged, to write to Priestman; and this Thomas did, 
while Whalley signed the letter. The letter, however, written in pencil, was 
never posted. It was according to the plaintiff’s case, which the jury has row 
endorsed, erased from the paper and its place taken by a will purporting to have 
been written at Whalley’s dictation, his signature remaining, of course, at the 
bottom. It was witnessed by two men, Rees and Nash. ‘The forged will was 
made on March 2ist, 1881; but on April roth Whalley wrote to his 
daughter, Emma Priestman, saying that he had left all to her brother. This 
letter, if genuine, implied that Whalley had not made a will in March, leaving 
his money away from his son. The defendant asked why, if this letter were 
genuine, it had not been produced long before. Emma Priestman’s reason was 
remarkable. It was because it contained a reference to a painful episode, when 
her father had made her subscribe a written oath that her conduct had been and 
always would be pure. This was known to none but herself and him, and she 
had kept the letter secret because it spoke of it. Priestman knew that his father 
had made a will in his favor, and was naturally, therefore, surprised when, on the 
very day of Whalley’s death, Thomas took out probate of a will—called the 
“white will,” because on white paper,—by which only twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars were left to Priestman and two hundred and fifty thousand to Thomas. The 
next of kin thereupon made so much ado that a compromise was effected by which 
Thomas took eighty-five thousand dollars, and Priestman and the next of kin 
divided the rest. Here the matter might have rested, had not Thomas omitted to 
fulfil his promise of high pay to the witnesses. They consequently « peached”’ to 
Priestman’s lawyer, and by their evidence the “ white will” was upset, and con- 
sequently a “blue will” (on blue paper,) of earlier date, by which Priestman took 
the bulk of the property, was sustained. 


—oEoEOoo————EE—————S—_ 
FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, January 24. 

HE most conspicuous feature in the business situation has been the continued 
fall of certain shares on the stock exchanges,—chiefly the Northern Pacifics 
and their associates, for which it seems hard to find a bottom price. They quoted 
yesterday as low as 20% for the common and 40% for the preferred, while the 
quotation a-week ago was 233/ and 514%. The demoraligation in these has at- 
tracted so great a share of attention and has seemed so difficult to check that the 
lack of public confidence in stocks generally, which has been conspicuous for two 
years past, necessarily continues. And yet it is true, as has been repeatedly said 
in these columns, that the great declines in quotations have been of those non- 
dividend paying speculative shares which were in the hands of rich holders who 
had nominally made large sums by the previous rise in their quotations. As will 
be seen by the comparative quotations below, there has been no material decline 
during the week in dividend-paying stocks of good repute, and it is, of course, 
true that the owners of the abundant stock of idle funds shown in the bank re- 
turns are waiting simply for the time when they think things have «touched bot- 
tom,” in order to begin large buying. The general conditions of the country’s 
business are not unfavorable, and unless something unexpected should present 

itself there can be no extensive and serious disasters. 





The decline in the price of wheat has made the outward movement fronr the | 


grain ports easier; but it has not yet increased much and still lower prices are 
needed. Prices of No. 2 red at New York yesterday ranged. from 101 for de- 
livery this month to 112 for delivery in May. The quantity of grain in sight re- 
mains very large. Of wheat there are thirty-five millions bushels, against twenty- 
one and one-quarter millions bushels this time last year; and of all the other 
grains the quantity is greater. ‘The money market is gorged with funds and rates 
of use are low beyond precedent. The iron trade is better and the works in 
operation increase in number. Coal is in strong demand and the trade active. 


The exports of specie from the port of New York for last week were $150,000, | 
making a total since January 1st of $688,130, against $1,025,000 for thesame period | 


last year. 
$157,021, against $159,025 last year. 


The imports of specie were $38.615, making a total since January Istof | 


The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the | 


Philadelphia market yesterday, compared with tho-e a week ago: 
Jan. 23. Jan. 16. 3. Jan. 16. 


Jan. 2 
Northern Central,. 58 


Penna. R, R., 584 58% bid 59% 
Phila, and Reading, 26 13-16 27% Buff, N. Y.and P., 9% 9% 
Lehigh Nav.,. 44% 45 North Penn. R. R., 67% bid 673% 
Lehigh Vailey, 66% 68% United Cos. N. J., 194 bid 195% 
North Pac., com., . 20% 23% Phila. and Erie, 17% 17% 
North Pac., pref, . 40% 51%  ##$New Jersey Cent,. 871% 87% 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, reg., 114% 114% U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 128% 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, coup., 114% 114% U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 1303 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 1233, 124 U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 13234 
U. S. 4s, 1907, coup., 1235 123% U.S. curr. 6s, 1898, 13434 
U. S. 3s, reg., : 100 U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 136% 


The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the 
New York market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


Jan. 23. Jan. 16. Jan. 23. Jan. 16. 
Central Pacific, 64% 64% Northwestern, com., 114% 114% 
Canada Southern, 49% 49 New York Central, 1123, 111\% 
Den. and Rio Grande, 19 22 Oregon and Trans., 17% 24\ 
Delawareand Hud., 105% 105% Pacific Mail, . 41% 4! 
Del., Lack. and W., 115% 114% St. Paul, 864% 87% 
Erie; . : ‘ 25% 24% Texas Pacific, 16 16% 
Lake Shore, . , 94% 94% Union Pacific, 74% 73% 
Louis and Nashville, 44% 44% Wabash, ‘ ; 14% 17% 
Michigan Central, . 89% 87% Wabash, preferred, 244 28% 
Missouri Pacific, 86% 86% Western Union, 72% 72% 


The New York bank statement on the roth inst showed a further increase in 
surplus reserve, so that it amounted to $17,284,225 in excess of the legal require- 
nent. At the corresponding date of 1883, the surplus reserve was $8,674,775. 
The Philadelphia bank statement of the same date showed an increase in the item 
of loans of $254,120, and in due to banks of $769,207. There was a decrease in 
the item of reserve of $454,101, in national bank notes of $63,102, in due from 
banks of $752,914, in deposits of $1,356,030, and in circulation of $82,720. The 
Philadelphia banks had $4,068,000 loaned in New York. 

The crop reports from the West continue favorable for wheat, and the winter 
crop is now well protected at nearly all points. In California, rain is very much 
wanted, and mony in that State believe in a dry season. So far, the rain-fall is 
very considerably below the average of past seasons. In Great Britain the weather 
continues mild and crop prospects are favorable. Australia has a surplus of four 
hundred thousand tons of wheat, or about two million quarters, and this surplus is 
now being shipped to Great Britain. There is nothing new in relation to the 
corn crop. 

The Leder (Philadelphia,) of this date says: “The money market continues 
easy, with unchanged rates and an abundant supply of capital seeking investment. 
Call loans are quoted at three and five per cent., and first-class commercial paper 
at five and six per cent. In New York, first-class endorsed paper finds ready sale 
at low rates. ‘The quotations are: Sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable 
four and a half and five per cent.; four months’ acceptances, five and five and a 
half per cent.; and good single names, having four to six months to run, six and 
seven per cent. Yesterday, in New York, call money loaned at one and a half 
and two per cent. all day.” 

The statement of the business of all the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company east of Pittsburgh and Erie, for December, 1883, as compared with the 
same month of 1882, shows: 


An decrease in gross earnings of. $316,659 
A decrease in expenses of . 315,034 
A decrease in net earnings of $1,625 


The twelve months of 1883, as compared with the same period in 1882, show: 





An increase in gross earnings of. $2,003,418 
An increase in expenses of . 1,099,745 
An increase in net earnings of $903,673 


All lines west of Pittsburgh and Erie for the twelve months of 1883 show a sur- 
plus over all liabilities of $803,848, being a decrease as compared with the same 
period of 1582 of $1,090,452. 

The Coal Trade Journal of the 23d inst. says: “It is putting it mildly to 
state that the trade is in good shape for anthracite coal ; for ports and places which 
had been stated to have a sufficient supply to last until spring are coming into 
market. It is reported that the heavy demand thus far has been purely local, but 
from what we gather there is an increasing circle each week of places which are 
not so well supplied as had been thought to be the case.” 

The visible supply of grain, including stocks in granary at the principal points 
of accumulation at lake and sea-board ports, and in transit by rail and water, at 
latest advices was as follows, in bushels : 


1884. 1883. 
Wheat, 35,005.675 21,388,769 
Corn, . 10,029,656 9,428,540 
Oats, . 5.891,500 4,471,824 
Barley, 3,165,618 2,946,494 
Rye, . 2,628,462 1,540,51 
y 4 54515 


The exports of butter and cheese in 1883 showed an increase over 1882. The 
statement of the National Bureau of Statistics shows that the total exports of butter 
from the United States during the year 1883 were 22,289.660 pounds, valued at 
$4,068,722, against 7,637,249 pounds, valued at $1,516,950, in 1882, The ex- 
ports of cheese in 1883 were 110,178,141 pounds, valued at $11,652,442, against 
103,739,207 pounds, valued at $11,481,919, in 1882. The total valuation of the 
exports of butter and cheese from this country in 1883, in round numbers, was 
$15,700,000, against $13,000,000 in 1882, a gain of $2,700,000. Most of this gain 
was made during the last eight months of the year. 





WHILE WAITING FOR A COUGH TO GO AS IT CAME, YOU ARE OFTEN LAYING 
the foundation for some pulmonary or bronchial affection. It is better to get rid . 
of a cold at once by using that sure remedy, Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, which 
will cure all stubborn coughs and relieve any anxiety as to dangerous consequences. 
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Between the North 


Shenandoah Valley Route “ss#"Fs" Sscn 


and Southwe 


A New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway, wi h Unsurpassed 
THROUGH PULLMANCAK SERVICE and !erfect Trans- 
portation Facilities, traversing the most prosperous sections of 
the Southern States, upon railwa ays of Uniform Excellence, Su- 
perior Equipment and Common Management, uniting New 
York, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Washingto n, ‘Balti - 
more, and Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Little Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
and all points South and Southwest, upon lines of common 
interest. 

Along this route, or most accessible rey. are health 
resorts and scenic attractions of endurit ag valu 

The Shenandoah Valley, its contim 10us physical beauty and 
scenes of historic interest. 

The wonderful Caverns of Luray; the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm Springs of 
North Carolina, and the unrivalled scenery of Western No rth 

















Carolina; Asheville and the French Broad; wu ng 
resorts of East Tennessee; the renowned winter i elit pounds 
of South Georgi a and Florida; with a reorganized and recre 





ated hotel service en route: 
THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL, 
THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., FIC 


assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a Southern 
traveller’s progress. In cue season Ex —_ Rates, Tickets 
and arrangements to all the wone rfu il resorts alor wg the line 
will be perfected, adapted io the tastes and means of all 





classes of Summer 


For Tickets, ‘Time-C Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car Reser 
a 





vations, and all information, inquire at all Pennsy i. Rail 
road or other leading Railway Ticket Offices, No nd Fast, 
or atthe Eastern — s of this line: 104 * eare Avenue, | 
PITTSBURGH, 290 Washington Street, BOSTON, | 


MASS.; 303 Broadway, *® EW YORK; 8:8 Chestnut Strect, | 
PHILADEL PHL Ae 7 West Baltimore Street, and Wester 
Maryland Railroa @ VALTIM RE; Cumberland Vall -y 
Railroad, HARRI~BURG, PA.; Shenandoah Valley k - 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


TO NEW YORK iigitiye 


Philadelphia and Reading KR. 
NOVEMBER 18th, 188 
FROM DEPOT, ecomilahix AND GREEN PREF’ 
HI ty Linr RUNNING | 
rm ,Y ry , r XT | 
A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 
BETWEEN THE TW R LES 
Double Track, Ferfect Equipment, Prompt and I « 


















liable Movement 
New Y l n the I t,7 r 
iI I Express) A. M I | 
D nu y Annex jersey ( } 
I Railway ar I } 
$ betl Nev A M | 
P. M., 22.0 ix 
Long Br 2 G >I g I > | 
t P , 12 g | 
‘s Mountains, I L I H | 
\i 4s P.M 
N ,Y vew Y wrk and Tre n,o A.M 
; it. For New A.M M I | 
Long Branch o A. M. WN 
Leave New ¥ook , foot f Liberty Street (New York 
7.45, 9-2 15 » 1-30, 4 4 , 7.00 P. M., f1 
j 4 | 
SUNDAY—8.4 » P. M., 412.00 midnight 
Leave New y »P.’M 
Leave Long Brar A M., 4.33 P. M P 
All train t Avenue and Wayne Junction 
Parlor I lay trains, “a sleeping « | 
' igh t , to 1 New hej | 
S] I P. M.t M } 
DEPO' THIRD AND BERKS STREET i 
New York, Newark and Elizabeth, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., | 
, 6 P.M 
, > , 9.00 A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M } 
Connect for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. | 
UN DAYV—New York and Trenton A.M., 4.30 P.M. | 
Ticket Offic 424, 624, 836 and 1351 ( hestnut Street, anc | 
he Depots j 
1 F. WOOTTEN C.G ee 
Gene Mat 1 G. P. & T A., Phila. 
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SUING Co. 





PHILADELPHIA. 





STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood's American Kitchener Range, 


| \str P. WOOD & CO., 


J. L. ERRINGER, 





39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 
i stablished for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of 
Trusts; also, for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 


EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 


President. Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS. 
J | wwingGsron ExRincer BenjaAMin B. Comncys. Hon, WriiiaM A. Porter. —_ M. AgRTSEN. 
R P MeCunracH. AuGustus Hgaron, Epwarp S. Hanpy. ANIEL B. CUMMINS. 
James L. CLAGHORN, Daniet Happock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. ae S. Grant. 
Epwarp Y. TownsEnpD Cuas. D. Resp. 





Wm. SELLERS & Co, 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


{ACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














IMPORTANT NOTICE 


MERCURY SEAL TRAPS vs. SEWER GAS AND MALARIA. 


Sanitary Bureau of the Sewer-Gas Mercury Seal Co., 1003 Chestnut Street. 
Depot tor ail of the mo-t approved and modern appliances in sanitary plumbing 
show-rooms of the above company are now o pen to the public for the inspection and explanation of te 





land effective me ons yet dev to prevent the escape of sewer gas and other deleterious vapors into house 
tions covered by the several patents now owned and controlled by this company exclude the escape of potson- 
oe 1 sewers, drains and waste-pipes into dwelling-houses and 1 building rs, 
Ai the same time, the company ts not ‘so prejudiced in favor of its own inventions as to overlook or disregard the merits of 
or inventions. 
herefore,in addition to the practical means offered by the company, it has organized a consulting board of sanitary ex 
s, whose business it will be to inspect and report upon the sanitary condition of dwellings and buildings, which report wil: be 
itix will indicate ;lninly the defecis and conditions which may exist, and suggest the most effective means of 
, together with an estimate of the cost thereof. The public are invited to call at the offices, where every 
ity xamination and explanation will be afforded by the general superintendent or those in charge. Pamphiets and 
ars, ing full details and price-lists, can be had on application in person or by mail. 


THE SEWER-GAS MERCURY SEAL COMPANY, 
1003 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


QO. B. Evans, General Superintendent. 





Oratorical ! Dramatic ! Pathetic ! Humorous ! 


HE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, No. Il 
THE ELO I ST’S , No. it. 

Readings ! Recitations ! Dialogues ! Tableaux ! 

Contains the |} Atest i id best productions of the MOST POPULAR ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WRITERS OF 7 
AY, together with some of the C HOICEST SELECTIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE 

Appears in handsome and appr pris sew cover and design. Back numbersalways on hand. Send for catalogue. Solr! by 


v-dealers, or t, posty upon receipt of price. 


> pages, paper binding, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cent 


NACIONAL SCiGO: CF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Publishers, 
ublication Department 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


— PE ARR. SNE) ERR ‘nial 4 








— — a nos 


“USEFUL AND INSTR JCTN VE PRESENTS. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR 
AMATEUR MECHANICS 


PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
STEEL RAILS. 
RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 





et ed Pees et 


BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN 








HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. ~ 
Tool Chests TURNING Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 
5 LASERS Orrice: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., [ 





AND = a “ fis see 
Cabinets. inn PHILADELPHIA. 
SPER 


SCROLL SAWS 





With 
sest quay AA fry — F ‘aitbanks S S standard Scales, 
TOOLS ss fA RYY 
Sharpened ready  \Zo% Work Benches |... Cc. 
Te sES AN 4 
ee use. complete. BS Aura pear: BS Every IN 


SEND FOR ILLUS <3 SATALOGUE. 
WM. P. WALTER'S SONS, | 
1235 MARKET STREET, | FAIRBANKS &CoO., 7\5 Chestnut St., Phila. Pr 


Description. 


Quality Considered. 








? 


ila. 


January 26th, 1884.] 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
_ CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, 
includ BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The com also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
‘GLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 

aay a. 7 extra size ple agg and baw yard 
also, safes in u vaults for $10. 
adjoining vaults gnovied tox tobe La, <z su 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a d 
charge. 





The Com acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 


ent. 
OBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
William H. Merrick, 


Stephen A. Caldwell, 


Edward W. Clark, jo B, Gest, 
Gauer 1 ~ Thomas Di = : 
. r, omas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 


Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 

RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewel, , etc., etc, 

— FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 

Directors. 
Charles S. Hinchman 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
- Barlow Moorhead, 


les S. Pancoast, Alfred Fitler, 
Thomas MacKellar, Daniel Donovan, 
John J. Stadiger, Wm. J. Howard, 


J. Dickinson Sergeant. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 
CaPiTAL, $450,000. SuRPLUS, $827,338. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 

CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 

President, Joun B. Garrett. 

7 , Henry TaTNace. 
, Writram P. Huston. 








THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST. 
INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 186s. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL, 
CAPITAL, 7 © ce « ¢« « G8660,000. 


ASSETS, . . . $12,838,472.26. 


INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RECEIVE 
MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which 
interest is allowed, and are a a law to act as EX- 
ECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUAR- 
DIANS, ASSIGNEES, COMMITTEES, RECEIVERS, 
AGENTS, &c., for the faithful performance of which their 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample roa 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE 
KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of 
the Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully cellected 


: and duly remitted. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President, and Actuary. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Chairman Finance Committee. 
OSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Department. 
. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS : 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. Israel Morris, Phila. 

T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas, Hartshorne, Phila. 

Richard Cadbury, Phila. Wm, Gummere, Phila. 

Henry Haines, Phila. Philip C, Garrett, Phila, 
oshua H. Morris, Phila, Frederic Collins, Phila, 
ichard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincinnati, 

William Hacker, Phila. J. M. Albertson, Norristown. 

Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia 








HOTELS.—WINTER RESORTS. 





CrarENDON Hote, 
Fourth Avenue and 18th Street, 
NEW YORK. 

ON THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 





Located near al] the Theatres and Places 
of Amusement. 
C. H. KERNER, Proprietor. 





Cuarveston Hore, 
Charleston, S. C., 


Se long and favorably known, offers greater attractions for the 
season of 1883-4 than heretofore. New Hyprauric Exeva- 
tor; a Dining-Room r delled and d ly painted 
throughout; the House thoroughly renovated and painted. 
Rates, $2.50, $3.00 and $4 o> per day, according to location of 
room. Special rates made for a month or longer. 


E. H. ¥ACKSON, Proprietor: 








Sr. James Hore, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa. 


This Hotel is now the best- appointed house in the South. 
New Public Parlor, 60 x 48; a Dining-Room, reco x 55 and 25 
feet in height; new Billiard Room and new Tables. The house 
has also been extensively furnished. 

Oren DecempBer 1ST TILL May. 


>. R. CAMPBELL, Proprietor. 


H. TEUBNER, 
_ DEALER IN ; 
Oil Paintings, Engravings 
And Other Works of Art. 
RESTORING of Paintings a Specialty, by my 


own processs. 


Specimens of my work can be seen at the Academy of 
Fine Arts. 


Manufacturer of FINE FRAMES of all descriptions. 


200 South Eleventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 









CURTAINS, 





A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 





SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND MADETO 
ORDER, 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos. 21 & 23 NorTH TENTH STREET, and 
Nos. 912 & 914 Race STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BUDS AND. BLOSSOMS, 


It is everywhere conceded that we keep the 


Finest Flowers 


to be found in the city. 





We also claim 
ORIGINALITY IN DESIGN, 
CORRECT TASTE IN ARRANGEMENT, 
ELEGANCE IN STYLE AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Our constant aim is to produce by skilful manipulation and 
the proper harmony of colors the most beautiful and novel 
effects and combinations. 

Our intimate connection with the New York and Boston 
markets enables us to keep fully informed as to the leading 
styles, and all novelties will be added to our stock as soon as 
introduced. 

Our prices are as reasonable as can be made consistent with 


quality. 
Tropical plants to hire for all occasions. 
Telephone connection, No. 3,558. 


Cc. H. GRIGG & CO., Florists, 
Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, Phila, 


DUHRING’S ART-POTTERY ROOMS. 
1226 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Wares, Lowest Prices. 
Services of Any Assortment Sold. 
Salesroom Spring Garden Art-Pottery Works. 
Decoration and Engraving to Order. 
CHARLES A. DUHRING, 1226 Arch Street. 











Wasuincton Hote, 
R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
Chestnut Street, above Seventh, Philaaelphia. 
RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 


OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krocnan, J. E. Brrcung.v. 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according 
to location of rooms, 





Sr. CLoup Horst, 


ARCH STREET, BELOW EIGHTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





UnsurRPASSED Cuisingr. MULLIN & BEAN, 
Propristors. 








FINANCIAL. 





Barker Brotuers & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 





Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and trans- 
act a general Banking and 
Brokerage Business. 
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ART—DECORATIONS. MISCELLANEOUS. DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 
JANENTZKY & WEBER, C. L. COMFORT, dge e & Cc 
(Formerly Janentzky & Co.,) Manufacturer of as we? Ot, th; 
Manufacturers and Importers of 4 HIGH-GRADE os "Cp 
sen wan, | FLAVORING EXTRACTS THE BEST PLACE T BUY DY CUODS 
Draughtsmen’s Supplies, AND LIQUID RENNET. 
Oil-Painting Outfits, 
R Materials, ALSO, SELECTED COOKING HERBS. “ea, we 
Publishers of the vassal / PURE GROUND SPICES. ang dy, feist ao? a® 
“Etchers’ Folio.” | 14 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. oe 
1125 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
. PENCERIAN Daseegion, p 
HE 
Ba 3 TEEL PEN S. = Finest Dry Goons, 

i 3 26 Se ee Ama esh. 

i $e 4 ssosipt of 36 cents in stampa.’ Dry Goods at Moderate Cost, 
2 oa ¢ £ -® Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., byt Alnnge et Geos Pane: 
fz] A A 3 » 78 aND 755 Broapway, New Yorx. LI 26 Chestnut Street, Il 28 

S cs 

A 3 2% WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, PHILADELPHIA. 

5 = rs e Stationers neko ea ree 

- ® , . — oe ae 

2 a vic ansacuee | MIA er 
‘g C8 Blank-Book Manufacturers, 

a = 2 ) 509 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

~ ae 

= ze b KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, of money if not eetiats 
ety re = 3 (Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) fog, JOHN WAS AMER pplication. 
5 3 MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY mista av tert 
- 2 “ ra : PROF. MEYER. 
Sai 3° fy Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, MISCELLANEOUS. 
= wee PHILADELPHIA. 
So st The Wharton 
8 Ee = £ The Wilson Patent Adjustable Chair, ‘ 
3 ton WITH THIRTY CHANGES OF Railroad Switch Co. 
és eee tied: 
PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS fort. Ev ae: re Office, 28 South Third St., Philada. 
FOR AMATEURS. act science. Orders by mul P..0, tos sis, 


SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES, 
OPperA AND FIELD GLASSES, 
MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES. 
The Best Goods Only. 
R.& J.B ECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 1016 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


aig — 


M°CLEES, 











1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 





promptly 

shi toany adcress,C.O. D. 
stamp for illustrated cir- 

cular; quote Tue AMERICAN. 


READING POSITION. Address, 
THE WILSON ADJUS. CHAIR MFC. CO., 
661 Broapway, N. Y, 








N ¥ £ paad. Pee . 





21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


of the best for the Farm, Garden or Coun yer 


one acres under cultivation, 

Seeds.” Landreth’ ’s Rural agin and Almanac a with 
pa Ales seeds and di 

German, free to ys fone nea 








ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THE AMERICAN. Copy 
must be in hand Thursday, jo A. M., to insure in- 
sertion. Rates, 10 cents per line, agate measure, 





Works: Washington Ave. and a3d St., Philada., 
"ant Jeune, Mentecmey Ge. Pa, 


? 
———- MANUFACTURERS OF THE—=—== 


WHARTON Safety Railroad Switch, 
With Main Track Unbroken. 


WHARTON Split Switch, 
With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 
WHARTON Spring Frog, 
Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 
WHARTON Stiff Frog, 
With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 
WHARTON Patent Crossings, ==" 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 





Interlocking Apparatus, Johnston’s 
Patent, and General Railway 
Supplies. 





as: use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken main 
track, thus making travel absolutely safe from accidents 
laced ss and tr nw ymin unquestioned saving in 


tear of roll 

arton Swi — F are the standard 

roads as the Pennsylvania Railread, N New York, West Shar 

and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, Lackawanna "and Western 

Ratrood, ew York, Laks, Bits ood Wasere Refireed; Chi 
an wi 

road, Central Pacific meirees etc; and Ohio Rail 





